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No other Fountain Pen, 
at ANY price, has ALL 
these 12 features. 

Few have even ONE of 
them : 

1 Fills and cleans itself 

in 5 seconds. 

2 Cannot leak, even 
when carried point 
downward. 

Self- regulating ink 
flow. Writes just as 
fast or slow as you 
wish. 

Instantaneous ink 
flow. Writes at the 
FIRST stroke. 

Continuous ink flow. 
Never MISSES a 
stroke. 

Exactly-even ink 

low. Never blots, 
splatters nor floods. 
14K Gold Iridium-tip- 
ped points. Never 
catch or scratch and 
last for years. 

Double ink feed— 
above as well as be- 
low the nib. (The 
secret of Features 
3, 4 and 5.) 

Barrel and cap made 
of finest quality 
polished black Vul- 
canite. 

No dropper, clip or 
special ink neces- 
sary. 

A point, a size and a 
price for every 
Hand, every Pur- 
pose and every 
Pock etbook. 

Sold or an uncondi- 
tions! guarantee of 
“ABSOLUTE SAT- 
ISFACTION, NEW 
PEN OR MONEY 
BACK.” 

Yet the Onoto COSTS 
YOU NO MORE than the 
old-fashioned finger - be- 
smearing leaky Dropper- 
Fillers or the new-fangled 
impractical Rubber- Sack 
and Pump-filling kinds. 

Get Pen-wise and get 
your Money’s Worth. 
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_ is it that so few 
women own and use 
Fountain Pens? Stop and 
think! Doesn't it mean just 
as much to you as to the Men 
Folk to have your pen and ink 
always handy—always ready to 
use—and so exactly suited to 
your individual hand that you 
must always write well—a pen 
that makes writing real Fun, 
not a disagreeable Duty ? 

Think of the convenience 
this means! 

Think of the time you save! 

Think of the mental and 
physical strain you save! 

Think of how much better 
you can express yourself, and 
how much better your hand- 
writing /ooks / 

And think of the money you 
save in the course of a year. by 
eliminating the continual ex- 
pense for new pen-holders— 
new points—for dried up ink 
you never use—and, perhaps, 
for the table covers, dresses and 
carpets you spoil when the 
baby. or you yourself, knock the 
yottle over! This last saving 
alone may be enough to buy 
ONOTO Pens for the whole 
family several times over. 


FREE—Onoto Score Pads 
for “Bridge” and “Five 
Hundred.” 


We have prepared an especial 
ly practical score pad _ for 
Bridge" aed ‘Five Hundred.” 
If you will send us the name 
and address of your favorite Sta- 
tionery Dealer, (state whether 
Stationery, Drug or Dept. store) 
we will send you one of these 
Score Pads postpaid. 








Read this Letter— 
a Typical Onoto 


Testimonial : 


“Your ONOTO Pen has 
proven entirely satisfactory. It 
has proved all you claim for it. 
The nib suits metoadot. It has 
never leaked, no matter in what 
pos tion it was left or carried. 
It is really a non-leakable pen. 
My fingers are no longer ink- 
smeared where the pen crosses 
them, as they used to be wth 
other makesof pens. My CNO- 
TO writes evenly until the last 
drop of ink is out and does not 
“slobber” when nearly empty 
as most other pens do. The 
flow of ink from the pen, frecly 
or scantily, is entirely under 
my control. The self-filling ce- 
vice works nicely. The filling of 
the pen is a matter of seconds, 
and as there is no rubber bag 
to get out of order. the self-fill- 
ing device is as lasting and per- 
manent as it can be made. 

** Lastly, both the pen and 
rescrvoir can be cleaned in a 
few moments by using the self- 
filling device as a pump or 
syringe in a little clean water.” 
(Signed) J.B. KNOEPFLER,. 
lowa State Teachers College, 

Cedar Falls, Iowa, 
July 24th, 1909. 


All we ask is that you see 
and try an ONOTO. 

And this is all we need to 
ask. 

Because Seeing means Try- 
ing, Trying means Buying, and 
Buying means Guaranteed 
Satisfaction. 

Sold everywhere by leading 
Stztionery, Department and 
Drug Stores. Four sizes— 
$2.50, $3, $4 and $5. 15 dif- 
ferent style points in each size. 
If no nearby local dealer is 
willing to supply you, write for 
Catalog I, a free TO 
Score Book and the name of 
the nearest ONOTO dealer— 
or order direct. 


OnoTo PEN CoMPANY 
261 Broadway New York 


Trademas * Registered 
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A Daughter of Two 
Lands 


BY ONOTO WATANNA 
Author of “A Japanese Nightingale,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. H. D. KOERNER 
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BAS VA) | seemed more like a smart tea or reception 
Ves iuction sale. Society women, gor- 
gowned, chatted eagerly with 
= h other, or pushed their way to the 
—— fron heir eyes were bright and keen, 
their faces flushed with that eager expression which 
always bring to the features of 

ng them a curiously sexless look, 
bing them of all their vaunted 
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nature of his customers, the 
d chosen a fitting place for his wares, and 
re spread out with sumptuous taste. Such 
was indeed unlikely to be offered again 
life-time. The Chinese treasures 
in American diplomat during a 
e Orient. One object of art or 
another was sold; a fortune’ was 
p for the late owner of the treasure. 
played out—and broke!” breathlessly 
i flossy-haired little matron, who was arrayed 
finery suitable for a féte. She tapped off on 
the various articles. she had acquired, 
‘ triumphing over having obtained this or 
' bronze or porcelain. 
1 you get, Mr. Carruthers?” 
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pair of intensely dark eve _ -_ *, 

pair Of intens¢ ly GarKk eyes. 
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ing,’ she said, and then f M. 
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why I could not—would 


Fanton, in a tone of 
ining rare treasures 


\ had scarcely 
his sale of oriental loot, 
is she sat 


rightness gone 


h a side glance 
lf cattish, ‘‘that 


ants to show her con- 


said the girl, rising 
Fanton.” 
{nd she turned to whisper 
her companions before she was 


Avenue, scarcely con- 
ikura’s tumultuous heart 
quickly at the half-sooth- 

Burrows. 

t, you know,” he protested. 
said passionately, “but—your 
”’ she cried, “of the brazenness 

bragging, public display!” 

tted the Lieutenant, “but 
yrse than others, though 
l ambassador. You should 
rman and English people 
u should have been in China at 
hat was the time of plenty, I can 
‘ or two myself for that matter.” 


t pocket he brought up a single 
hing of beauty, pink, glossy and 


valnut 


asked, noting, with unconcealed 
olor mantling the girl’s cheeks. 
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ny dress, perhaps. In1 
in my heart! Ah, 
yearns over the 
hes it. Someti 
he Japanese or ¢ 
far away trom 
it surges in me! Hor 


yas I do?” 
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» answer then,”’ 


Her hand came timidly fro: er muff, and tou 
his just for a second. Then she fled up the steps. At the 
top she turned and saw him, still waiting there below 
“Ah,” she breathed, “mayb at another time. But 


t—to-day ! 
IT] 


“Of what are you thinking 
“Your face looks positively tragi: 
Che girl sat up with a slight sl 
’ she said, with that 
f her acquaintances f 
und others so disconcertin; 
] pan—and my childhood th 
Margaret, I think, to the exy 
t always be rose color 
”’ said her aunt, 
he iny sense sh th 
lf anything 
he girl’s long pon ty va nar 
enored her aunt’s assertion, and « 
“To me, Japan looms dimly 
nd of happiness—all 
people are wronging Ja} 
\er 
» memories of childh¢ 
her aunt, tartly. 
“Ves,” said Sakura eagerly, “they are gilded—our 
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r does not wish it. » has 1 other plans 
’ she said, piteously. 
ou, raised and bred as you have been in this 
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Century, enlightened, civilized country, 
ibmit to a low and degrading oriental arrange 
hat sort? Do you wish me to believe that ?” 
ie 1 wildly. ‘“That is not what I 
ing my father’s wishes, can I—dare 


, 
ried the gir 
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y not? Did he not hims 
ra turned pearly whit 
’ she said faint] 


Sete 
tle shaking hands 


your mother, dear. He married her in spite of 
lisapproval of all her own and his family. And he 
her to his home. What a martyrdom !” 
Che girl shook her head mutely, but her aunt con 
tinued inexorably. 

indeed. Why, no . rican girl can realize 
o marry a Japanese of title and be taken back 
gonistic relatives—for they always are antag 
beneath their surface of insincere smiles. Your 

’s case is a distinct example.” 
honorable grandparents loved my mother,” Sa 
id, ina passionate voice that trembled with her 
» control it. “They tried to—to be kind to her. 
simply did not understand, nor did she. How 
ld they? But I—I understand, Aunt Margaret, for I 

f both countries—daughter of both lands !”’ 

was an unfortunate situation all around,” said 
“From the first her parents and I predicted 
uld happen. There she was, a spoiled, proud 
girl, thrust down in the midst of a family 
whole thought and life were centered in an an 
cient oriental civilization. Why, she never even stepped 
into the streets, or drove abroad in her palanquin, or 
whatever they call it, but a dozen officious relatives 
dogged her footsteps. They expected her to become as 
they were. because, forsooth, she was a woman, and 
therefore should adopt her husband’s mode of life. She 
wore their dress, ate their food, though it nauseated, and 


then—then—why your Japanese grandmother actually 
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Sakuro Sano saw the first shadowy outlines of the land of her birth 





Les ee 8 oe Dg 
a suggested that she b/acken her teeth in signal that she 
was married, that youth was behind her, and her aim 


should be to repel, not attract, other men who might 
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see her 

“She was very—old, my grandmother!” said Sakura 

tly. ‘“‘and she was of the ancient school, Aunt Mar- 
garet. But she was good, good! How can I tell you how 
good she was. You do not want to know—you would not 
believe if I told you. And yet—sometimes, I close my 
eyes, and I feel the touch of her withered old fingers 
about my face again. She is stroking my cheek—oh, so 
softly, so sweetly; and now she is twisting my hair— 

avs distressed her because it curled so rebelliously 

my face, as a child—and trying to confine it in 
he conventional topknot, and mother would pull it 
down when she saw me, and grandmother would roll it 
up again, patiently and so persistently. I never under- 
stood—then, but now—” 

“Your mother was distinctly in the right,” said her 
aunt, stiffly. “When she left your grandmother’s home, 
how could she know that in Japan that would be re 
garded as a scandal. Her husband accompanied her. 
What absurd rule was that which made a wife take up 
her residence in the house of her husband’s parents. No 
free-born girl of the slightest spirit could have endured 
It. 
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‘“Yet—I think my mother was happier in my grand 
parent’s shiro than the new house, Aunt Margaret.” 

“That was because your father and his relatives made 
her feel as if she were a criminal. I think the only 
reason your father finally brought her back to America 
was because he realized that her presence in Japan could 
only bring pain and havoc in his parents’ household.” 

Sakura went quickly to her-father’s defense. 

“No, you wrong him, Aunt Margaret. He brought 
her back because she was unhappy, and he stayed here 
throughout all these years, when I know he longed to 
return to Japan. When mother died, he seemed to take 
it so for granted that I would return with him, and | 
think that was the cruellest blow of all—that I should 
fail him—when he needed me most !”’ 

“When it came to a flat choice between Japan and 


America,” said her aunt didactically, “you naturally 
chose America.”’ 
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cried the girl, sharply. A scarlet [fs 
weeks and brow, tinging her neck eveii. 


he said, “I—I—had met—Tony! 
IV 


- she was sitting at her desk, writing 
to see him—badly. Then her maid 
rom her father, and her hands fell 
before he 
glossy, dusky cloud a 


a feminine 
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loose folds. 


room, the 
hamber of an Ameri 
The dressing table 
chintz covered chair 
topped with the 
he flowered 
glass- 


but a moment 


ier’s letter through slowly, stud- 

ming fixed and stern. Suddenly 

| catching up the sheets of that 

been writing, deliberately tore them 

ved, winning face of Lieutenant 

her insistently from the photo- 

» turned it over. Then, as though 

I her, she ran to the window 
knees, and hid her face. 

the dark vault of heaven. Night 

in this city of monstrosities. Below, 

ling street, the flaming eyes of count- 

glimmering by. The distant clang 

grumbling roar of the great city 

1 as she crouched there by the 

ing, engulfing tones they seemed 

f a monstrous enemy, closing in 
a frailer adversary. 

akness passed. lossing back her 

athered up the great mass of hair 

ling it securely against her neck. She 

without ringing for her maid’s 
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unexpectedly been called away. He followed her to New 
York, presuming she had returned to her home. There 
he found the house closed. Inquiry among her relatives 
revealed the fact that every one believed she had gone 
to a different place! 
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On a morning in the month of iy, Sakura Sano 
crept out on deck, and saw the fi hadowy outlines 
of the land of her birth. She had been ill, with a dul] 
heavy fever of the brain. The unnatural strain and 
excitement which had buoyed her up for months had 
suddenly snapped, and nervous break-down had ensued 
For many days she had lain in her cabin, staring 
wide-eyed at the patch of sky and water which swirled 
tempestuously by her. Her maid, a devoted French 
woman, who petted and mothered her as if she were a 
baby, tried to arouse her from the | hic] 
she seemed to have fallen, but vainl) 
past few months revolved and revolve 
girl’s tired mind. Far away now from America 
farther every day !—slowly all she had suffered there 


. 
was being forgotten, minimized, obliterated. 


At first she had thought with triumph of the success 


she had achieved, of the wit of the Oriental, as per 
sistently she called herself, which had outmatched that 
of the cleverest of American statesmen. Oh! how 
vainly had they breathed their contempt for insig 
nificant little Japan. But they would see! She would 
show them—aye, point out to Japan all their colossal 
weaknesses. Like the giant in the scientific jiujitsu, 
whose very bulk and strength constituted his chief 
frailty, to the agile footed, dwarfed opponent, so would 
America be pricked by the despised pigmy in the very 
heart of her strength. 

Thus the fevered thoughts seethed unceasingly 
through her tangled mind. Then came a period when 
she would think of individuals—men, women, girls she 
had known and lived among in America. She would 
recall this and that incident of the past, and lie there 
smiling over old, dear memories. 

So, at last, she came to think of Anthony Burrows! 
She could remain there no longer, still and quiet. Like 
some imprisoned creature, she paced her little cabin, 
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not to show her face outside the room ; scarcely 
look at herself, because the wild-eyed, pale 
stared back at her from the mirror, 
er of some secret guilt. 
, in sight of the home of her dreams. 
memory, Sakura stood and gazed. Ah, 
not alone to those who have been born under its 
adow, Fuji Yama’s enchanting beauty holds 
enraptured thrall! There, in the purple air, 
d like a goddess of purity, in ree clouds of 
, peerle ss cone stood revealed in all its golden 
he felt, as she gazed, justified, forgiven, purged 
it had lain as heavy on her soul as crime. 
yr you!” she whispered, breathless. “Oh, my 
red home—for you I have done it!” 
VI 
Boys were selling newspapers in the streets, sheets no 
larger than a piece of American note paper. The 
Countess Sano, driving abroad in her re jinrikisha, 
stopped her carriage boy to buy such a paper. As she 
ooked at it, she tein pale and crushed the sheet 
iciously in her hand. 
“Tet me see it,” commanded her father, who was 
and, as she released the crumpled paper to 
him, he laughed at the hideous picture upon it—a 
iricature of the American President. 
“Well,” inquired the Count, good-humoredly, ‘what 
do you think of this work of art 2” 
“It is w/e!” she declared in a strangled voice. 
Several days leter, at her father’s house, she heard 
the arrival of the Japanese men of power to whom she 
her secret. Now, in the guest room, cere 
welcomed by her father, they were waiting 
Sakura. How much did they know? she 
her beating heart. What had her father told 
hem? And then she experienced an uplifting sense of 
strange relief in the knowledge that he could have told 
no more than he knew. Always she had put off the day 
of revelation, saying that it would be time enough when 


reveal 


e information should be actually needed. Now! 
Che sudden sliding of a door startled her. Only a 
maid, prying. “Okusama’s honorable service? What 
uuld the humble one do to oblige her excellency ?” 
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ar “A “Nothing! I—I—want nothing, maidens.” 
5 lo the great, empty chamber again, to pace back 
. ‘ and forth, back and forth. Not a single article of fur 
niture was there in the room, just that clear, clean 
expanse of exquisitely matted floor and paneled sliding 
walls; as, in the homes of the rich and cultured Japan 
ese, works of art in themselves. Once she had thought 


> 


ardently of possessing such a home again; now the 


ver mind vividly, as though she still were in 
it, a picture of that room of hers in far-away America 


thought filled her with a sense of desolation. There 
came to he 

America which she was never again to see! 

\ fit of shivering seized her. She looked about her 
wildly, as if desperately in search of something. 

“Betray America!—her dear dead mother’s home!” 

She crouched down by the great trunk which had 
come across the seas with her from that far-off land. 
It was the only article in the room not purely Japanese. 
Her hands trembling, she unlocked the trunk and 
opened it. Then she searched for the papers and plans 
they were waiting for below in the ozashiki. How they 
creaked under her touch—these crackling, treacherous 
papers! She glanced backward, across her shoulder, 
furtively, fearfully, like a thief about to steal; and 
as she looked, the Frenchwoman who loved and served 
her, pushed the sliding doors softly open, and she saw 
Anthony Burrows standing there, looking gravely down 
at her. 

So white was her face, her expression so agonized 
and tragic that for a moment he stared at her in amaze- 
ment. Then he crossed swiftly to her. 

She began to plead with him wildly, her little hands 
clasped frantically about the papers. 

“Oh—if you truly love me—you will understand and 
forgive me. I cannot do it—I cannot do it! D-don’t you 
see why? I—I—am as much— I belong to you! It is 
here | am an alien—” 

She was wrenching the papers apart, tearing them 
into tiny pieces. 

When she had finished, she looked up at him, mutely 
regarding her. Then, while below the men of power 
still waited, she fluttered into his sheltering arms, like 
one broken and exhausted. 
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T WAS REPORTED IN THE NEWS- 

PAPERS THAT THE PRINCESS 

ANNE, ACCOMPANIED BY HER 

-FJ4 DEAR FRIEND, LADY CICELY 

444A BRANSPETH, WAS VISITING THE 

Duchess of Kilconnel at Biarritz. Only a few in the 

immediate confidence of the King and Queen knew 

that they were wandering with a gipsy van through 
the lanes of Surrey! 

It all came about through the Princess’ dislike for 
her royal suitor, Prince Jocelyn of Carinthia. She ob- 
jected to his appearance (as set forth in a series of 
elaborate photographs sent by him); she took excep- 
tion to all the favorable reports circulated about his 
mind and manners; and perverted by the socialistic 
theories of Lady Cicely, who had not hitherto been 
known to their Majesties as such a dangerous young 
person, not only declared flatly that she would never 
marry him, but to prevent international and domestic 
complications, ran away to an old nurse of hers, by 
whom, with all indulgence, she was put into the way 
of gipsying. 

How their steps were followed does not matter. The 
queen was in tears; but the king, being a man of much 
wisdom and resource, after thinking profoundly a 
while, said only “Laissez faire.” 

So nothing happened. 


Accordingly, while Her Royal Highness was asso- ,»g 


ciated in the popular mind with Biarritz, two pretty 
gipsy girls, in a proper new caravan all hung about with 
wicker-work, sang and laughed and kicked their heels 
for sheer excess of freedom, driven by Tim Watkin and 
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cooked for by Susan Watkin of won char- #7} 
acter, who were reconciled to sleeping in a roadside 3% 
tent these September days by a vision of golden sov- gi] 
e344 ereigns at the end of the escapade. ae 

For a whole week—nay, ten days—it was mere un- of 
eventful fun. Then, on Leith Common, the kettle began 
to leak. Tim was building the fire; Sue had gone to the ga 
village for stores; Cis, always an idle puss, was lying 
on her back in the heather, when Nan, having drawn 

B water from the nearest cottage-well, with the laudable 
purpose of developing muscle, discovered the fatal hole. 

She laid her finger on her lip, and presently remem- 
bered that she had seen a tinker unloading his donkey 
and evidently preparing to camp for the night a little 
way back on the Common. To him, accordingly, with 

“4 truly royal directness, she returned. 


II 
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She found him with his legs straight in front of him, 
smoking a short wooden pipe as he watched the chirp- 
ing of his fire and waited for his kettle to boil. 

If Gipsy Nan expected him to jump up and bow to 
the level of his own knees, she was disappointed. He 
did not so much as remove his hat or his pipe, but 
turned a critical eye upon her dark prettiness, set off 
as it was by an orange kerchief about the neck of her 
blue dress and the huge gold hoops in her ears. She, %& 
in turn, out of the corner of her eye, noted that, but for f 
a want of shaving, he was a personable young man. 

3% However, his stare angered her so that she dropped & 

=i the kettle with a bang at his feet: 

wy = “Can you mend that?” ‘ 

fe He muttered a word or two, not removing his steely 
glance from her face. 
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“What did you say?” she semana’ haughtily, for- 
getting her part. 

“Dunno, I’m sure,” answered the tinker; and added 
with impertinence: “Who are you?” 

With hot cheeks she stooped again for her kettle, 
but was stayed by his hand: 

“Stop a bit, my dear. I didn’t say that I couldn’t 
mend it, nor yet that I wouldn’t; but the point is, will e 
you pay me if I do?” 

She could only stare at him with wide-eyed adiene- tl 
tion ; the type was new to her. 

“Because, my darling—” he continued cheerfully. 

“T’m not your darling!” she flashed. 

“Worse luck for you!” said he, with composure. 
“You'll never have such a chance again in your life. 
I’m a parson’s son, I am, though you mightn’t think 
it by the look of me clothes.” 

As he spoke he pulled down his red and blue striped 
waistcoat with an air of modest pride. 

But she was impatient: 

“If you are going to mend that kettle—I’m in a hurry 
—I will pay your price—within reason—-” 

“Done!” he cried, and set to work so abruptly that 
she stared. 

“Here’s a nice comfortable bank, my jewel. Just you 
sit down and wait, and you'll be drinking your tea 
before you know where you are!” 

Was he Irish, this tinker? A dimple came into the 
gipsy girl’s cheek, and she began to feel the spirit of ¥ 
her part. It is hard to stop being a princess all at once. $ 

“My dear,” said the tinker, very busy, “you’re so .°¢ 
pretty that I don’t think I can die happy without know- } 
ing your name?” 

“It’s Nan,” says she, “or Nancy, if you like. What’s 
yours?” 
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“Toe” es he. “Plain Joe. I pe the parson when § 
s¢@ he cut me off with a shilling.” 

“What for?” 

“Debts,” said he, “and gambling and such things. ¥&q 

e fe don’t like ’em. I was sent down from the Bi): 
we Varsity. But, bless your bright eyes, you don’t know 
what that means!” as 

What she knew she kept to herself, but said pres- : 
ently: 

“T’m thinking of your father.” 

The tinker drew a long face and stopped work; she 
almost expected him to wipe a tear from his eye: 

“Poor old chap! Only kid to his name!” 

“You'd better go back,” she suggested. 

“Me? Now?” said he, with sudden fierceness. “You’re 

4 a pretty one to talk! I like gipsying too well. I wouldn’t 
} change places with any prince in the world!” 

“No, princes are horrid,” she said frankly and won- 

§ dered afterward, if the remark were in character; but 
‘she did not mend it by adding: “They have to marry 
people they don’t like.” 

“Do they?” asked the tinker, with an air of surprise. 
“Well, if I was a prince, I'll tell you what I’d do pretty 
quick. I’d step down from my throne like King Co- 
phetua—but Lord! You don’t know anything about 

Sax Tennyson—and I’d marry you before you could dance 
4y, the hornpipe!” 
, “You wouldn’t!” she began, and stopped when she 
saw that he was shaking with silent laughter. 

“Your kettle’s done,” said he, getting to his feet 

@%4 while she fumbled and pulled a sixpence from her 
pocket. 

He added: 

“Hold it up and see whether you can find a hole.” 

And while ned Smeets te went behind her, slipped F 
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an arm around her neck, drew back her head and kissed 
her several times without pause. 

Then he freed her and, hands in pocket, awaited what 
she might have to say; but as nothing came, he went on: 

“It was but reasonable payment. I took only three 
when I might have had twenty!” 

As she was still silent, something in the expression 
seemed to awaken in him a slight sense of remorse or 
shame, which he tried to brazen out of existence: 

“You ought to be proud to be kissed by a parson’s 
son. Run along home now—there’s a good girl. Here’s 
your kettle. I don’t want any money.” 

Apparently he did not see the sixpence shining in 
the grass at his feet. 

That evening after tea, when Sue in the caravan was 
making things ready for the night, and Tim had gone 
to the Green Lion to get the news, and when the two 
girls were sitting by the fire with their backs against 
a bank of heather, Cis singing a little song of rain and 
sunshine, Nan very still and silent, there came a sudden 
flop and gleam in her lap. 

Cis gave a faint shriek. 

“Your sixpence,” said a voice from the darkness 
above. “You paid me too much.” 

Nan turned, her hand instinctively closing upon the 
coin; but there was no one to be seen among the furze § 
and broom. 

When Cis demanded explanation, Nan said only in 
a hard little voice: 

“It must have been that impudent tinker who mended ,, 
the kettle; but he’s honest anyway, for I lost a sixpence } 
there and he’ s brought it back.” 

She did not show the coin, however, feeling that 
there was s something queer about it. 
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When Cis had gone to bed, she ae it out into the #7} 
RY frelight. He had pierced it and slung it on a long piece ## 


a of narrow ribbon—the kind you buy for a penny a yard; WE 
# and on the queen’s head—it was a coin of 1892—he had ¥* 


scratched quite distinctly: i 
“Yours till death, Joe.” Ha 

Here was an adventure for a princess! as 

She sat pensive until Cis called quite several times 


to know if she were coming to bed, and she reasoned ¥¢ 


B it out that, as the tinker was not likely to carry ribbon } 


about in his pocket, he must have gone down to the 
village especially to buy it, and chosen blue, perhaps, 
because it meant constancy. Well, it was all very amus- 


mw ing, but unless she threw the trinket away, the easiest aA 
w¢ place to wear it was about her neck. The ribbon ‘Sine 

a perfectly new and clean—besides, she was not being (OE 

a princess for a time—it was a part of the fun. 


III 


The next morning, as the van waited outside a cot- BY, 
tage door, Tim idly holding the horses while Sue car- 
ried baskets within and Cis hunted for hazel-nuts along 
the hedges and Nan in front of the horses’ heads stroked 
their noses alternately, there came a sudden clatter 
, down a cross lane, and the tinker appeared driving his Jy 
' donkey at a great pace. He was still smoking his short 4% 
pipe and he looked at Nan without a gleam of recogni- x 
tion. : 
Within two minutes he and Tim were in amiable if # 


oe aa [zy discourse and tobacco had changed hands; and { 


if | basket, she found that Tinker Joe was to be, for the ®) 
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Hearing this, Nan tilted her chin very high and went 
inside, shutting the door. What she said to Sue, when 
that good woman followed her, is unknown; but it 
must have been very stirring, for, although of her rank 
nothing more was known than that she was of high 
estate, Sue presently gave her husband a time of it for 
picking up the tinker. However, for some reason or 
other, he sided with the tinker and turned sulky and 
threatened her with such a hiding as she had never had 
the like of, if she didn’t stop her jaw, so she retreated 
to the angry princess with smooth words and promises 
for the morrow. 

Meanwhile, the individual who had caused all the 
trouble made himself just as pleasant as a tinker might 
possibly be. Even Cis, who at first shared the resent- 
ment of her secluded friend, was forced in the end to 
laugh at his sallies. Moreover, he treated her—as she 
reported to Nan—with a sort of easy-going respect 
that she found not at all amiss. 

“T really think,” was her verdict, “that he might have 


been once a kind of gentleman. There’s something 

about him —TI believe it’s true, I mean, that he’s a 

And yet Nan was not slow to find out that he was a 
: 
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clergyman’s son.” 
most fearful liar. When she emerged to dinner, quite 
ready for battle, he was enlarging to Tim upon the 
respective merits of his three sisters, Bess and Polly 
and Jane. 

“You told me,” said Nan, with wicked triumph, “that 
you were an only child!” 

As Tim and Sue stared, not having seen her address ,° 
a word to him, she added in confusion: 

“When you mended the kettle, I mean.” 

Which scarceiy enlightened the listeners. 

The tinker looked at her quite serenely: 
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“ “ didn’ t count roy tie missus, Seo your par- e 
ke don for being one.” 4 
ry And that was only the beginning of his duplicity. ax 


IV 


During the week or more that he hung on to the 4 ; 
skirts of their caravan, despite her constant attempts 
to shake him off, she believed that he must have told ‘et 
B quite fifty lies; and worse even than in the telling, he ¥ 
S was quite unabashed when confronted, for he usually ; 


or to convert them into a joke that would have dis- 

wes tracted the attention of any ordinary person. But she ° = 

we knew very well that they were lies. 

“@ @6© It would be idle to pretend that she did not very soon . 
talk over the entire situation with Cis, sparing not 
even the kisses. 

" At this, the socialistic friend was ready for an imme- # 

* diate return home. 

% “I’m getting rather nervous, anyway, because they "e 
haven’t found us out. They aren’t even missing us. I 
looked over the paper yesterday and there wasn’t a 
word. Perhaps they wont take us back,” she concluded 
rather miserably, ‘ ‘and we shall have to go on being % 

‘ gipsies all our lives.” 

“Are you tired of it?” the princess challenged her. ‘g 

“Well, I don’t like the mud when it rains, and the Sy 
le. boots, and the food is rather bread-and-cheesy, &® 
you know, and—I’m afraid of that tinker!” 

“So am I!” confessed the princess. “But I shall never & 

é rest happy until I find out whether he’s a parson’s 9% 
Mf son. The lies, my dear! I suppose he thought I wouldn’t § 
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at all clear as to whether his father is High Church 
or Low Church, or the colors of his sisters’ eyes, if 
indeed he has sisters—which I sometimes doubt. I 
think he’s a fraud!” 

“He’s a bad tinker anyway,” said Cis reflectively. 
“Tim says so; but he has a way with him, at times, 
and he’s head over ears in love with a gipsy girl I 
know, so we'd best run away home, my dear, and take 
our punishment. We’ll have to, in the end.” 
™ “And how about the Prince of Carinthia?” asked 

an. 

“Well, he doesn’t seem to have come. I should think 
he’d be offended. Anyway, we can’t stay on the road 
until he’s married to somebody else.” 

“You didn’t talk this way in the beginning,” said the 
princess ruefully. 

“I didn’t know we should be picking up any fascin- 
ating tinkers,” was Lady Cicely’s excuse. 

“Fascinating?” said the princess with lofty scorn. 
“I wish he would shave oftener than just for Sundays. 
He can’t be a parson’s son, and so I shall tell him; and 
when I have found out—what I want to know, then 
we'll go back to carpets and ceremony, and I’ll marry 
Prince Jocelyn—or anybody else. It’s been fun, anyway 
—some of it.” 


Vv 


That same afternoon, she wandered off alone 
» through the woods, and when she returned about tea- 


time, she found the tinker alone by the camp-fire, read- , 


ing a newspaper. 
“We'll have to keep house till they come back,” said 
he, noting her glance. “They’ve all gone to Barnbury 


a 
J 


market, and rend no tea unless you like to make it.” 
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She was solemn with intensity of purpose: 
“I want to ask you a question.” 
“My darling Nancy, fire away!” was his swift retort. 
She reddened, but was not shaken in her resolve: 
“Who are you?” 
He hesitated half a moment, then with all the ardor 
in the world: 
“Your devoted Joe!” 
She allowed this, too, to pass. 
“You are not a clergyman’s son!” 
“Why not?” he asked, with seeming frankness. 
“I don’t know why not, but you lie to me all the 
time!” 
) “That sounds like the poor old governor—his very ,*", 
tone of voice when he had me in the study after a 
scrape. But if I never speak truth again in my life, it’s 
more than true that I love you to distraction!” 
“A tinker’s love!” she sneered. 
And for the first time in their acquaintance, he red- 

* dened and leaned forward in real seriousness: 

*, “Tinker or not, I have told you that I am a poor @¥%y 
gentleman. Have I ever treated you otherwise?” 

“Oh!” says she, “when you mended the kettle—” 

And she could not go on for confusion. 

He pondered this a moment, then assumed an air of ® 

, patronage. 

“To be sure, I can’t defend myself there; but a gipsy ‘3 
girl! And after all, you can’t pretend to be my equal in & 
birth and education—” 

He got no further. 

“You—you—you—cad!” she stammered. “Oh, you 

4 —you—you!—I hate you!” and she broke down in 
wy tears. 
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“Your devoted Joe,” he murmured, with the pipe- 
stem between his teeth. 

She looked up, not quite catching what he said; and 
the odd thought that crossed her mind was, that he was 
not unacquainted with a toothbrush. 

But he gave her small time for thinking. 

“There’s something wrong with that thing about 
your neck.” 

When her fingers moved to adjust her kerchief, his 
quick eye was confirmed in its theory of a gleam of @ 
blue, and his quick fingers had drawn forth the blue 
ribbon and the sixpence before she realized his inten- 
tion. 

“Caught!” said he dryly, and let the sixpence swing 
as it would. 

What defense could she make? She pondered a mo- 
‘ape staring at the fire. The truth would be sufficient 
answer, yet the truth would stagger even a gentleman 
® born; and she was reluctant for reasons that she would 
not define to herself, to utter the truth. She must go 
home—that was the only way—home and at once. 
Meanwhile, she was a gipsy girl and love stared her in 
the face. 

He tucked his empty pipe into his pocket and clasped 
his hands behind his head, in turn staring into the fire. 
His hands fascinated her—well built, brown and mus- 
cular, they yet bore no marks of toil. She looked at 
his face, newly-shaven—the day was Monday—and 
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+ pleasing enough—for a gipsy girl. Then she shut her 


eyes, dizzy at the thought of a possible sudden step 
down from her position. Would it mean —— wan- 


smoked ; a short pipe and shaved once a week, but had 
a smile that would have turned the devil from evil? 
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He broke the silence with a remark sufficiently pro- 4 
eye Saic: 5 oe 
ry “Have a look at the paper? There might be some- w 
4 thing to interest you.” 
He spoke indifferently, but he held out the sheet i: 
with such an air of purpose that she could not but take % 
it, and there, by an unhappy coincidence, was repro- ¢ 
4% duced the latest photograph of herself and as a com- 
Wee, panion picture her most detested likeness of Prince 4é 
Jocelyn, with his ridiculous tip-tilted mustache. : 
The heading that met her horrified eyes was: 
“The Prince of Carinthia Seeks an English Bride.” 
She read a little of the column—enough to learn that 
she was expected home from Biarritz almost daily, and ,“, 
that her royal suitor was to be received with much : 
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emony, Tuesday week. Was she suddenly gone mad, 
| or was all the world topsy-turvy? 
She cast a terrified sidelong glance at the tinker, to 
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yey see if he recognized any likeness between the exquis- 
% itely dressed princess and the unkempt gipsy with 
% hoop-rings in her ears; but he sat impassive. 
When he felt her eyes upon him, he observed: 
“You'd better fill the kettle if we are to have any tea.” 
She meekly obeyed, wondering to herself how it 
4 would seem to live all her life in the woodlands and be 
ray ordered to do this and that by an autocratic tinker in § 
4y, a striped waistcoat, even if he spoke in a soft and ue 
‘ pleasant voice that seemed to confirm his claim to ori- * 
gin ina vicarage. But would he always lie to her, and * 
would he sometimes get drunk and beat her? And as 
3 for life on the roads, winter and summer—? But the ¢ 


1 ing Tuesday week. « 
Suddenly he began to speak quietly, almost as if q 
y she were not present and he were thinking aloud: . 
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“Give a man a chance and see what he can do. I 
wouldn’t go on tinkering all my life—this is only a 
lark, of course, though good fun while it lasts, espe- 
cially when one finds a pretty gipsy girl by the way— 
but I suppose a fellow would have to settle down to 
something or other to earn his living. Not a parson 
though—one’s enough in a family, it isn’t my style. 
But there’s always work for a man’s hands somewhere 
—and I can see a pretty cottage with a garden and 
roses and all that, and kids rolling on the grass, and a 
wife in a white apron, coming to the door to say that 
dinner’s ready. Eh, Nancy, why don’t you wear a white 
apron?” 

He took it all for granted—this impossible man! The 
white apron became a badge of servitude, and suddenly 
she hated the wild life with all its hardships. 

She rose to her feet, trembling with emotion: 

“It sounds very pretty—for you; but as for me, I 
will never wear a—” she carefully steadied her voice 
—‘“a white apron—in all my life! Good-by.” 

He sprang to his feet in obvious alarm: 

“Where are you going?” 

“To London,” she answered, in a stifled voice, before 
she realized what she was saying. 

“Good heavens, my girl! Stay where you are! I’ll 
clear out; but I wont let you run off alone like this. 
Why, anything might— No, if I’ve made such a mud- 
dle of the whole business I’ll take myself off on short 


<= notice.” 


In her own heart she knew that he was right; it was 


the only thing to do. She could never wear the white ,° 


apron. She must go back to high-heeled slippers and 
court-trains, bows right and left—and Prince Jocelyn, 
with his bristling mustache, whose wedding with her 
was to bring peace and prosperity to half Europe. 


Rae. 
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Presently the tinker led his donkey out on the road 
and came and stood looking down upon her as she sat 
in a miserable heap by the fire. And the one thing that 
she noted as she raised her eyes a moment was, that for 
the first time in their acquaintance, he was standing 
with his hat in his hand. 

“Good-by, Nan,” he said quietly. “I’m sorry I kissed 
you last week; but the fact is, I looked forward to a 
somewhat different ending to our acquaintance. I shall 4&¢ 

% never kiss you again.” 

It was a most inexplicable thing to say, and she pon- 
dered upon it long after the donkey and his master had 
vanished round the bend of the road. Why need he 


ays have said such a thing? But, of course, it was under- “ 
y-* stood! There was no key to the puzzle. The two hard 
aX@ facts of life were that he had at last seen his duty and 
5} had done it, and next week she must do hers. 
When the three returned from market, she an- 
‘a’ nounced that in the morning the van should be driven 
“& to Barnbury, whence she and Cis would find other 


, 


% clothes and take the train to London. Truly the prin- 
cess would be coming back from Biarritz; but how had 
they foreseen? 


VI 


4y, She lay awake staring at the moonlight that filtered ¥% 
Sy through upon her bunk, and once she looked at the 4% 
> little silver watch that she still carried and saw that Ke 
it was eleven o’clock. Suddenly, without preconceived 44 
M%% intention, she arose and dressed and softly left the 
ss) caravan, and the moment that she touched the ground }¥ 


y but soon she was on again like a mad thing. Suddenly 
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a man came from the shadow of a clump of bushes and 
confronted her. A second her heart stood still, then 
leaped at a loud hee-hawing noise from the hedge, 
that betrayed the presence of a donkey. Then she un- 
derstood, and broke into delirious laughter and flew 
into the arms held open for her. 
“T have come to—to—wear the apron!” she sobbed 
against his shoulder. 
And he: 
“TI will never kiss you again—” Then he broke his 
vow once for every word and more. 
“And now,” he said presently, “I shall take you back 
to the caravan.” 
She made a little dove-like cry of protest: 
“Why?” 
“Because to-night is to-night, and to-morrow you 
are going home to be forgiven; and next week you 
#. are going to promise to marry none other than the 


Prince of Carinthia 
o) She clung to him desperately and would not be put 
© aside: 


“TI have gone mad—I can’t—Oh, why—?” 
“Why? Because I say so. Because I managed that 
“a, little newspaper business, gipsy Nan. Because the 
Prince of Carinthia looks better without his mustache 
than with it, and because he was such a good actor 
when he was at school in England—and never had so 
4 much as a glimpse of little Princess Anne—that he 
* can even play the part of a traveling tinker—pretend- # 
ing to be a parson’s son with fair success—and because 28 
he is your devoted Joe.” % 
* “And the King?” she faltered. 
He laughed: 
“The King was at the bottom of the little game!” 
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The Stowaway 


Wherever They Roam 


BY D. E, DERMODY 


ILLUSTRATED BY JAY HAMBIDGE 


HE old admiral was ill —#ill unto 
death, it was bruited at the berth- 
deck messes; and even in the wardroom 
they spoke of his early passing as not 
improbable. Everybody liked the “Old 
Man,” a kindly, gray laureled tyrant of 
the old navy, now derelict in the new, 
and memoried of Lincolnian years. He 
had grown steadily worse since the swift 
cruiser bearing him home had left Woo- 
sung—ante-port of Shanghai—and the 
ocean hound seemed a thing alive and 
sensible of her errand, as she vibrated 
out of Honolulu harbor, turned her nose 
eastward, picked up a bone in her teeth, 
and raced toward the Golden Gate, 
through which the failing old fighter fain 
would pass once more before he died. 
Two hours out from the Edenic isles, 
when volumed smoke from four gigantic 
funnels was shrouding the big, bow- 
swinging stars, Seaman Martin Mickles, 
“captain of the hold,” threw up a clang- 
ing hatchplate on the berthdeck of the 
East Iowa and descended a perpendicu- 
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lar iron ladder into the compartment of 
his captaincy, about which there was 
nothing Edenic. As he paused in the 
thick darkness, his ears caught a muffled 
wail, as of an infant crying, and ‘with 
no language but a cry,” that is to say, 
with the monotonous intonation of the 
infant crying merely of loneliness, and 
not as an expression of hunger, pain or 
fear. 

The seaman reached overhead and 
twisted a button, flooding the compart- 
ment with light, and surveyed the all of 
which he was captain. Everywhere were 
great piles of ship’s gear—anchors, ropes, 
wire hawsers, chains, oars, casks, and 
what not—arranged systematically, with 
narrow intersecting alleys between. With- 
out quitting his post under the hatch, 
the seaman glanced keenly about. At the 
end of one of the narrow passages was a 
snowy bundle on a heap of clean gunny- 
sacks. Mickles moved along until, stand- 
ing over the bundle, he looked down at 
a milk-and-rose cheeked baby, which was 
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blinking up at him with wet eyes of a 
Christian blue. It was covered loosely, 
except for the blonde little head, with 
cheap but clean wrappings of no partic- 
ular pattern, but of dimensions suggest- 
ing that they had been fashioned for an 
exceptionally small cradle. A cute little 
nightcap of thick-layered laces had fal- 
len from the infant’s head and lay rum- 
pled under its neck. 

As the sailor stared at this rosy appari- 
tion, it smiled coquettishly and said “ah- 
bah,” with a lisping accent that was, and 
yet was not, a free translation of “papa.” 

“Ho!” said Mickles. “So I’m your 
daddy, am I?—you little Hawaiian 
heathen. What do you think you’re doin’ 
here, eh?” 

‘“‘Ah-bah,” explained the baby. 

“Oh! You're lookin’ for him, are 
you?” Mickles furthered the conversa- 
tion. “Well, I’ve seen a few—a some few 
stowaways in my time, but I’m waggled 
if you aint the killiloo-nipper of them 
all.” 

‘“Ah-bah,” reiterated the 
frowning as if at his stupidity. 

“Oh, git out! You aint got no poppie,” 
jeered Mickles; but added with instant 
remorse: “But if you aint, you’re goin’ 
to have one right from this minute on.” 

But the rebuff to the baby proved ir- 
reparable. The frown deepened with a 
convulsive suddenness and a piercing 
wail filled the compartment, the unven- 
tilated state of which gave it acoustic 
properties of the first quality. Mickles 
caught up the screaming infant and cov- 
ered the pink slit of its mouth, first with 
his palm and then with his cheek. It 
hushed instantly at that and put up to 
his other cheek a tiny hand that had been 
freed from the covers when it was lifted. 

“Well, I’ll be Oslerized!” gulped the 
sailor, electrified by the velvet appeal of 
that touch. “Oh, jee! You blamed little 
nipper !” 

“Oo-google,” frothily confided the 
baby against his cheek, though not with- 
out mature deliberation. 

“Why, certainly, kid; we'll go right up 
now and find out about it,” agreed Mic- 
kles, and with the stowaway nested in 
the crook of the other arm, he started 


one-handed up the ladder. 


infant, 


“Stowaway found in the hold, sir,” he 
reported to the officer of the watch on 
the bridge-deck, one arm flung aloft in 
a position that would have led one to 
infer it was marked “‘fragile.”’ 

‘Tell a master-at-arms to bring him 
up here,” directed Lieutenant Laimley, 
without interest. 

“‘He’s here, sir—him, her, or it.” 

“Where ?” 

“Here.” 

Mickles turned partly round and let 
the light from the compass binnacle 
shine on the face of his charge. 

The baby, terrified by the circle of 
dim monsters and the blinding light in 
its face, yelled wildly. 

“For heaven’s sake, 
have you got there?” 
ished lieutenant. 

“T’ve been tryin’ to analyze it, sir, and 
I’ve concluded that it’s a killiloo-nip- 
per,” the seaman soberly informed him. 

“And what may that be?” inquired the 
lieutenant, also soberly, restraining him- 
self from an exhibition of dignified anger 
by the knowledge that, when Mickles 
was the stake, the game wasn’t worth the 
candle. 

“A killiloo-nipper is anything that 
aint nothin’ else, sir; a sort of sixth 
cousin to a lallapaloosa.” 

“Don’t injure yourself trying to be 
funny, Mickles,” reprimanded his super- 
ior. “Messenger, report to the captain 
that a stowaway baby has been found in 
the hold.” 

“What will I do with this here crim- 
inal, sir?” asked Mickles blankly, ob- 
serving that the officer had walked away. 

“Keep him in charge until we hear 
from the captain—unless you want a de- 
tail to help you. You don’t think he’s 
dangerous, do you?” 

Mickles sat down on a signal-chest, 
settled the baby into a comfortable po- 
sition on his lap, and began twisting his 
rugged face into various horrible sem- 
blances under the delusion that he was 
amusing his protégé. The baby seemed to 
rest under a like delusion, for it smiled 
flatteringly, and even emitted a little 
splatter of sound that might have been 
interpreted as a laugh. Two signal-boys 
came up and tried to attract its attention, 


Mickles, what 
asked the aston- 
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but the mysterious cherub wrinkled its 
face in alarm and turned away from 
them, clutching at Mickles’ loose-bos- 
omed blouse appealingly. 

“Ah-bah,” it pleaded. 

‘“‘What’s it sayin’ ?” asked the first sig- 
nal-boy. 

“Ah-ba-bah!” implored the baby 
again, after a sidelong peep at the peer- 
ing boys. 

“Blamed if it aint talkin’ Tagalog, or 
somethin’,” said the second signal-boy. 

“When you’ve been to sea a few years, 
you'll maybe know a little somethin’,” 
superiorized Mickles. ‘““That’s South Sea 
for ‘daddy.’ ” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the first boy in an 
enlightened tone, and looked at Mickles 
with respectful significance. 

“You young pup!” blurted Mickles, 
and kicked at the offender with his left 
leg, nearly upsetting the baby in the act. 

“Why, I never dreamed of this, Mr. 
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Mickles,” vouchsafed the second boy; 
the “Mr.” being unmilitary and wholly 
uncalled for except as it might be con- 
sidered appropriate under the circum- 
stances newly brought to light. 

“Confound you!” roared Mickles, 
striking at the nimbly dodging youngster 
with his free hand. 

The baby, as if coming to its guard- 
ian’s assistance, began vigorously kicking, 
and struck out with both infinitesimal 
fists to the accompaniment of bubbling 
shrieks. 

“What’s the matter there?” called out 
Lieutenant Laimley. 

“These men are annoyin’ the prisoner, 
sir,” complained Mickles. 

“There'll be more prisoners pretty 
soon, if you boys don’t get back to your 
stations. And Mickles, you—you keep 
that baby quiet.” 

“Aye, aye, sir,” said Mickles. 


“Ah-bah,” clucked the baby with a 
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ravishing smile, as if adulating its pro- 
tector for his repulse of the monsters. 

“The captain wishes to know how old 
the baby is, sir,’”’ announced the messen 
ger, had sent to report the 
finding of the stowaway. 

“Now I'll be da-am—steady aport 
there, helmsman; stand by to steady at 
east a quarter north in about five min 
utes. Tell the captain that to the best of 
my judgment and experience the baby is 
somewhere between fifteen minutes and 
fifteen months old. I’d like to tell him,” 
he added under his breath, as the mes- 
senger, to all sounds and appearances, 
fell down the bridge-ladder in his de- 
parture, “that we don’t keep a world’s 
birth-register on the flying-bridge of a 
man-of-war.”’ 

“That one up there, you see, kid,” 
Mickles was instructing the baby, point- 
ing to a brilliant star, “is Elsie Majoli- 
cas. It’s the flagship of the Dippy squad- 
ron. That little’n’ over yonder is the 
tender of the Pleeyady fleet. This here 
nifty one down here is Venus—’”’ 

“Oo-gloo,” corrected the baby. 

“Right you are, kid,” acquiesced Mic- 
kles. “I’m always told different; but if 
vou say it’s Oogloo, why Oogloo it is, 
and we'll take Venus off the chart.” 

“Is that your youngest, Mr. Mickles?” 
interrupted a signal-boy, who had stolen 
near to take advantage of the lesson in 
astronomy. 

“Tar and perdition—” began Mickles, 
but stopped in deference to the baby, 
which had set up an indignant jeremiad 
of its own. 

“Captain says the stowaway will be 
brought to the mast—I mean the cabin 
—to explain itself, sir,” reported the re- 
turning messenger, breathlessly and with 
unction, while still half-way down the 
ladder. 

“If he gives this kid the third degree, 
’ll—I’ll jump this ship and go sky- 
hootin’ home on the back of a dolpheen,”’ 
muttered Mickles mutinously. 

“Do you think you can take the pris- 
oner to the cabin safely, Mickles, or shall 
we call out the guards to convoy you?” 
asked the officer of the watch im- 
pressively. 

“Sir,” replied Mickles with dignity, 


who been 


standing up and taking the baby to his 
breast with both arms and cuddling its 
cheek to his, “I can take this young sailor 
anywheres. Me and him’s old shipmates 
by now, and we're goin’ to stand by one 
another from this on, through thick and 
thin, cracker-hash and_ up-all-ham- 
mocks.” 

“Mickles,” said his superior officer 
solemnly, “that will be all from you. Do 
as you have been told.” 

The captain was lying down on a 
transom-couch, but got up when his or- 
derly reported that the stowaway was 
waiting in the cabin-passage. He had 
just had a good dinner and was now en- 
joying a good cigar, but in his well-hu- 
mored state of repletion he laid the 
cigar aside, observing decorously to him- 
self: “For all I know, our passenger may 
be a lady.” 

Mickles took off his hat outside the 
cabin door and was in the act of giving 
it to the baby as he stepped inside. The 
baby took it meekly, in both hands, and 
looked up at him inquiringly, plainly 
asking what was to be done with the hat. 
Receiving no reply, it proceeded to eat 
the hat, or at least to make such efforts 
toward that end as might have been ex- 
pected from a person of its limited gas- 
tronomic experience who, having been 
suddenly called on to eat a hat, was hero- 
ically resolved to do so. 

The captain advanced and, standing a 
little apart and bending forward from 
the hips, much as he might have done 
had he suspected that the baby was a 
cleverly disguised infernal machine, he 
laid the tip of a forefinger on the in- 
fant’s cheek with extreme delicacy of 
touch. P 

“This is extraordinary,” he said, 
“monstrous! Who ever heard of such an 
enormity —a toothless stowaway on a 
man-of-war. Why, the scoundrel can’t 
eat, and that’s what stowaways are for in 
the scheme of life. This will make my 
ship famous, or infamous—ha! Mickles 
—your names is Mickles, is it not >—how 
do you suppose this adventurer boarded 
us ?” 

“T can’t guess, sir; but I’m mighty 
glad it got here,’ gloated Mickles, 
against all traditions of the service. 
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“What? Nonsense—monstrous! Why, 
it may be a spy, or an anarchist with a 
bomb. Is this desperado a boy or—or 
vice versa, Mickles ?” 

The baby unquestionably took um- 
brage at the captain’s impolite curiosity, 
for it stopped chewing the hat and looked 


at him amazedly, as if dumfounded by 
his audacity. 

“T think, sir, it’s a killiloo—”’ Mickles 
was going to say, but remembered in time 
to whom he was speaking. “I’m con- 
vinced it’s a _visey-versey, sir,” he 
amended. 

“On what grounds, Mickles — what’s 
your hypothesis ?” 

“T aint got none of them,” averred the 
sailor hesitatingly, puzzled, but with a 
sailor’s obstinacy refusing to acknowl- 
edge the fact. “But I’m moral certain, 
sir, it’s a visey-versey.” 


“But why, Mickles—why ?” 


’ 
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“Because, sir,” explained Mickles, 
with a faraway look of pleasant remin- 
iscence in his deep, gray eyes, “them kind 
always take to me. No man-child would 
be chums with me in a year like this little 
nipper is already.” 

‘‘Mickles,” drawled the captain, “you 


” 
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On what grounds; what’s your hypothesis 


are very foolish—nice and sensibly fool- 
ish; and I shall expect you to keep a 
kind of watch and guard over this—this 
unlawfully young lawbreaker, until we 
make port; though, of course, we will 
have to put him—it in charge of the 
sickbay people for its living space. As 
for you, sir,” he went on, addressing the 
baby, ‘I’ve a mind to put you in double 
irons.” 

Again the baby undeniably under- 
stood, and at once prepared to resist ar- 
rest. It let go the hat with one hand and 
grasped the captain’s finger, still resting 
on its cheek. The captain delicately 
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dented the pink cheek, and was conscious 
of a pleasant warmth somewhere wi 
himself as he watched the glow r 
to the spot. 

‘“‘Ah-ba-bah,” appealed the 
Mickles, in these out 


baby to 
protest against 
» seaman’s sensation was that of a 
sudden increase in stature and all-round 
importance. 

“You bet you, kid, I’m 
vaunted. ‘Don’t you be afraid of him.” 

“Yes, sir,” repeated the equally idioti 
captain, as if there were hidden depths 
of philosophic humor in this refrain, 
“I’m of a mind to clap you in irons.”’ 

Whereupon, the baby set up a brain 
rending howl. 

“Tf you will excuse me, sir,’’ ventured 
Mickles, lifting his voice above the din, 
“T think it would be wiser to clap the 
a milk-bottle to her 


here,” he 


business-end of 
mouth.” 

he captain touched a hanging but 
ton. ““Mi Koon,” he informed the China 
man who responded to the call, “li’l’ 
baby hung’ly—m’lik.”’ 

(nd he dramatically stabbed himself 
in the mouth with a thumb. 

\ right Chinese servant is an oppor 
tunist in legerdemain, who can make to 
appear anything on earth appertaining to 
viands or the serving of the same, with 
out forewarning. Mi Koon was a refined 
wizard; he did not pluck things out of 
the air in your presence, but would with 
draw phantom-like into his den of sinks 
and cupboards—always closing the door 
after him, if to remain only a moment 
immediately reappearing with the thing 
desired. He reappeared now with a bot- 
tle to which a nipple was attached. The 
bottle had been a beer bottle, but it now 
held milk. The nipple might have been 
any one of a thousand things except a 
nipple, which it certainly never had been 
and now was. 

The baby marked the bottle in transit 
between Mi Koon and the captain, and 
stopped crying so suddenly that the 
breath was jerked out of it by the 
revulsion. 

“Now will you be good?” bullied the 
captain, eyeing the baby triumphantly, 
as he held the bottle up. 


The baby eyed him back dourly for a 
moment, and then capitulated with a 
blandishing smile; while the captain 
grew weak in the knees from the ener 
vating joy of his conquest. 

fen minutes later a messenger-boy, 
appearing to deliver a report from the 
bridge, was paralyzed with astonishment 
at discovering the three—the baby, the 
captain and Mickles—seated on a tran- 
som, Mickles holding the baby, the cap- 
tain holding the bottle to the baby’s 
mouth with both hands, and the baby 
holding the captain’s wrist with one hand 
and his sparse front hair with the other. 
Mi Koon was standing motionless in the 
middle of the cabin, watching the affair 
with professional apathy, as if he antici- 
pated that, at its rate of disappearance, 
the quart bottle of diluted condensed 
milk would presently be gone, and he 
would be called on to conjure another 
from his ice-boxes. All in all, it was a 
sight for the gods, and for the little men 
who mix salad dressings and bar the 
sailor out. 

After a while the insolently 
pushed the bottle aside, gave an experi- 
mental tug or two at the captain’s love 
lock and, finding that it would not come 
off, let go and sank down limply in 
Mickles’ lap ; threw that infatuated slave 
an arch glance, closed its eyes, and in ten 
seconds was sound asleep. Mickles bore 
the waif gently to the sickbay, where 
drowsy attendants woke up suddenly: and 
quarreled as to who should go on duty 
with the latest patient. 

At revetlle next morning, which was a 
Sunday, Mickles was creating a subdued 
disturbance at the door of the sickbay, 
trying to force an entrance against the 
remonstrance of the hospital apprentice 
on watch. Failing in his efforts, he lined 
up with the “Complaints at the mast,” at 
nine o’clock, and later triumphantly re- 
turned to the hospital quarters bearing a 
signed memorandum from the captain 
directing that until further notice “Mar- 
tin Mickles, seaman, will be permitted to 
sit with the baby at any time, day or 
night, that such attendance will not in- 
terfere with his regular duties.” 

But, prior to the “Complaints,” the 
“Reports at the mast” had been heard. 


baby 
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The calendar was clear that morning 
except for the entry: 

“Unknown: Illegally taking passage 
in a vessel on the navy.” 

The commanding officer’s parley with 
the prisoner the night before having been 
purely social, and not of official record, 
the legal formalities were now complied 
with. 

The baby was brought aft in the arms 
of a sickbay attendant, its approach be- 
ing heralded by a musical wail, of so 
shrill a quality that it could be heard 
above the blare of the ship’s band that 
was giving its morning concert on the 
after bridge. The band was ordered to 
cease playing and the baby had the deck, 
which it monopolized with spasmodic 
shrieking, causing the medical officer, a 
portly naval surgeon in attendance be- 
side the nurse, to look unhappy. 

Everybody not allowed on the quarter- 
deck at that hour, and not actually en- 
gaged on duty elsewhere, swarmed turret 
and superstructure to watch the proceed- 
ings, which were carried through with 
ritualistic precision, and without a smile 
from any of the principals except the ac- 
cused. The accused was by no means 
smiling at the start; and the captain’s 
eyes wandered anxiously over the fringe 
of bluejackets in the background until, 
finding whom he sought, he motioned 
with two fingers. 

Mickles pressed to the front eagerly. 

“Will you please take the vice-versa 
and try to coax it to be still,” directed the 
commander. 

Mickles reached out his arms, and his 
open palms were met by the tiny closed 
fists of the delinquent. 

‘“Ah-bah,” it quavered, with a glad 
smile through its tears. 

“Poor old chum,” soothed the sailor 
huskily, nestling the little criminal under 
its chin. 

And some say that tears glimmered, 
though they did not fall, under his 
dropped lashes. 

“Have the Honolulu police been eth- 
ergraphed ?” premised the captain, it be- 
ing his pleasure at all times thus to refer 
to wireless telegraphy. 

“Ves, sir,” replied a yeoman at his 
side. 
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Name and residence?” he proceeded 
judiciously. 

“Unknown,” 
officer. 

“Sex, condition, and occupation ?”’ 

“Female — exasperatingly healthy — 
making trouble,” hyphenated the witness, 
who was brazenly for the prosecution. 

““Mickles, you were right,” said the 
captain. 

“T’m always right with the visey ver- 
seys, sir,’ affirmed Mickles modestly. 

“You may enter the name as Miss Vice 
Versa Protem,” the captain advised the 
yeoman. “I think, doctor, we will be safe 
in assuming that the prisoner is un- 
married.” 

“Oo-goo,” giggled the prisoner. 

“Silence!” thundered the _ captain. 
“Such levity will not be tolerated, Miss 
Protem.” 

“Ah-ba-bah,” bubbled the baby, and 
screeched maniacally. 

“The Lord forgive me!” groaned the 
captain. ““Mickles, do your duty.” 

“Don’t mind them, kid,” breathed 
Mickles, laying his face to the baby’s. 

His cheek was wet when he turned it 
away, and the baby was crowing with 
teary glee. The captain was saying some- 
thing about cinders and gouging his eyes 
with a corner of his handkerchief as he 
turned and went toward the cabin hatch, 
apparently forgetting in his haste that 
the prisoner had not been sentenced. 

A little cavalcade, composed of the 
hospital contingent and a number of 
camp-followers of Mickles and the baby, 
wound slowly back to the sickbay, a re- 
spectful lane being everywhere laid open 
for their passage through the groups of 
loitering bluejackets and glittering-hel- 
meted marines. 

An hour later divisional officers were 
reporting their divisions at general mus- 
ter. The crew was at attention on the 
quarterdeck, the captain standing in the 
center, a statuesque figure in regalia, 
frowning steadily ahead at the executive 
officer, who was receiving the reports. 
The medical officer came last. 

“Hospital division all accounted for, 
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sir 


answered the medical 


“And the baby, sir?” prompted the 
executive officer. 
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“And the baby, sir,” echoed the sur- 
geon, without the flicker of an eyelash. 

Che executive officer twirled about, 
with a military click of his heels, facing 
the captain with hand lifted in salute. 
Always at the moment of the final report 
at muster one can hear a pin drop on the 
deck of a man-of-war. 

“All hands and the baby accounted 
for, sir,’ the executive’s voice rang out 
sonorously. 

“Very well, sir. Publish orders,” 
boomed the captain, his face a mask of 
stern authority. 

No shadow of a 
either face, nor on any face 
of the eight hundred men 
massed in systematic com- 
pactness around the quarter- 
deck. In the whole world 
there had never been a nobler 
involuntary tribute paid to 
childhood —a homage of 
hardy spirits to helpless in- 
nocence. These men and boys 
were arrogant and turbulent 
at times, self-willed wander- 
ers; but wherever they 
roamed, their hearts were 
heavy with the bigness of 
God’s country; and surely 
there is not one among them 
that would not have entered 
the “deadly breach” in the 
baby’s need as cheerily as he 
would have in defense of the 
country he served. 

The second dog-watch at 
sea is the time in which sailors 
are wont to grow sentimen- 
tal. It involves twilight and 
the mute mystery of the infinite abysses, 
wherein, before their eyes, drugged with 
far horizons and immensities, the shin- 
ing firmament is nightly new-created— 
the all-miracle that, from the unlevel 
habitation of the land, can be witnessed 
only in narrow perspectives, At this mov- 
ing hour, appeared before the officer of 
the watch on the flying-bridge, Seaman 
Martin Mickles, prime minister to the 
baby, and in token of that high office, en- 
voy at large of the powder division, to 
which he belonged, requesting that he be 
permitted to have the baby on deck for 


smile showed on 


half an hour, to take the air and receive 
the adoration of the rabble. 

In the nature of things so weighty a 
suggestion had to be referred to the com- 
manding officer, who decreed that the 
thing might be done, with due reverence, 
conditionally that the baby was to be 
entrusted to no arms other than those of 
Mickles or a hospital attendant, The lat- 
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ter factotum was not long in evidence 
When he appeared on the gundeck with 
the baby in arms and officiously inquired 
“Where he should sit with it,’ Mickles 
terrorized him with a jealous glare, took 
the baby from him and told him to sit 
away back down in the apothecary shop 
where he belonged. Then the idol-bearer 
and his congregation of idolators re- 
paired to their selected temple of wor- 
ship, marooning themselves on top of the 
after turret, where the starlight fell 
thickly and the sea lay darkling ’round 
about them, mirroring the speckled heav- 
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annoying the prisoner” 


ens in the semblance of a firmament 
below. There Mickles perched on a 
sighting-hood and dispensed celestial fa- 
vors to the elect in the form of presenta- 
tions to the infant goddess. 

Almost directly beneath the lofty, star 
framed throne from which the glorified 
ocean waif was giving audience to her 
favorites, but with such weight of steel 
and armament between as effectually to 
render the interval impervious to any 
sound lesser than that of the great guns 
themselves, was the gloomily gilded salon 
in which the ailing old admiral fretted 
through the days and nights toward the 
finish of his final cruise. And at the same 
instant that the baby threw off its reserve 
and condescended to titter at an insane 
pantomime performed for its edification 
by “Spud” Murphy, of the torpedo room, 
-the Old Man turned wearily in his in- 
valid chair and spoke to the red-cross 
bluejacket who, seated in luxurious ease 
at his side, was studying the pictures in 
a magazine. Sounds of laughter and the 
idle clanging of piano keys came up 
brokenly from the steerage ; and the Old 
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Man raised his voice querulously to make 
himself heard above the jarring mirth of 
the unthinking midshipmen. ° 

“Will you please go and see if you 
can find Mickles—Seaman Mickles? And 
if he is not on duty tell him I would like 
to see him.” 

“Aye, aye, sir,” murmured the attend- 
ant, depositing his book on the chair and 
going softly out, while the old admiral 
laid back his head, with closed eyes, and 
dreamed yet one more dream of the days ~ 
when he was a “First-Luff,” and Mickles 
was his impish messenger-boy. 

The dream was broken by the return 
of the attendant. ““Mickles is holding the 
baby, sir,” he reported, matter-of-factly. 

“The baby—holding the baby!” 

The Old Man passed his hand across 
his brow, gripping his mind, for a queer, 
elusive second steeling himselfeto the 
bitter revelation (a very bitter revelation 
when it arrives abruptly) that at last the 
flame of his spirit had leaped forth and 
his‘mind was gone, while his useless body 
held out, to follow soon. 

“There’s a baby on board, sir,” ex- 
plained the attendant. “It was found 
stowed away in the hold.” 

“Indeed !” 

The old admiral gasped with relief. 
The thing was an absurdity, but happily 
it was not insanity. 

“And Mickles says is he to bring the 
baby along, or shall he take it back to 
the sickbay first? He has orders not to 
let anybody else hold it.” 

“Let Mickles stay wherever he is and 
—and hold the baby—bless my soul! But 
go up and find two or three men who are 
not doing anything and tell them I want 
them. Don’t ask the officer of the deck 
for them, and caution them not to tell 
the officer of the deck that I want them 
—you understand? Have them come 
down here, quietly.” 

“Aye, aye, sir,” again purred the hos- 
pital apprentice, and again went softly 
out, understanding that the Old Man 
was about to foil the doctor once again. 

Four bluejackets stood presently in 
attitudes of respectful attention just in- 
side the door of the salon. 

“Men,” said the Old Man pathetically, 
“I want you to carry my chair up on 
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deck. The noises are more soothing than 
those I am hearing here; and I’m deck- 
hungry to-night. I want to see the ‘Night 
sea-silver and the suds-white wake,’ the 
yard-arms swinging and the truck-light 
swimming among the stars. Old men 
grow foolish, boys—you mustn’t mind 
my talk,” he quavered, as already the 
broad-shouldered quartet stooped at the 
four corners of the extension chair and 
brought it lightly, but with infinite care, 
to the level of their hips. 

‘That’s not foolish at all, sir,” lamely 
gulped “Red” Sweeney, uncouthest mari 
ner of them all. “I like that talk, sir. | 
feel that way toward the truck-light my 
self, sir, sometimes.” 

They brought him up the ladders and 
into the open, under the old familiar 
stars; and strange chords, that he had 
never known before that he possessed, 
twanged at the seeing of them, and at 
the appealing strangeness of the fact 
that they were the same stars—he knew 
their names and locations in the heavens 
by the hundreds—that had charmed him 
on the decks of sail-shaded ships of the 
old navy, near half-a-century ago. The 
bearers set him carefully down, well aft 
on the quarterdeck, where he not only 
could see the pallid whirlpool of the 
wake, but could hear its choking gurgle, 
as of a strangling Titan. But almost im- 
mediately his attention was distracted by 
something else that he heard, something 
that struck the long-still chords into a 
new vibration, softly as fairy fingers 
touching the harp in the heart of a flower. 
The sound was a baby’s laughter—a 
sound exotic—coming faintly as from 
afar, the very waft and 
dream. 

Shading his with his shaking 
hand to peer through the gloom, he made 
out the dim figures of men sitting and 
lounging on the turret fifty feet away; it 
was from their midst came the fairy 
sounds, the tinkling baby laughter. 

“Nurse!” called the Old Man 
fully. “Nurse!” 

And when the attendant stepped in 
front of him from the window of a 
hatch-hood, he added gently, “Tell Mic- 
kles to bring me the baby.” 

Standing beside the chair of his old 


essence of a 


eyes 


fret- 


commander, Mickles wondered what the 
captain would say if he disobeyed orders 
and let the admiral take the baby. That 
the Old Man’s judgment was by no 
means gone was now made clear, for he 
craftily resolved Mickles’ doubt in a 
manner worthy of a mind-reader. 

“I’m the senior officer present, Mick- 
les, and I order you to give me the baby,” 
he said quietly. 

What confidences passed between the 
baby and the old admiral at their initial 
tryst will never be known, for the men 
withdrew and left them alone together, 
though hovering within easy call and 
keeping vigilant watch over them. When, 
half an hour later, the hospital appren- 
tice stole forward and whispered that 
both the baby and the Old Man were 
asleep, the four bluejackets stationed 
themselves at the gun-deck doors and 
ladders and warned all approachers to 
stay back. Of their knowledge, the Old 
Man’s nights had been sleepless of late. 
The quartermaster of the watch, coming 
to read the patent log, which was secured 
to a rail-stanchion within six feet of the 
slumbering pair, was halted at the foot 
of the super-structure ladder and _ in- 
structed how to proceed. He finished his 
errand on tiptoes. “Jawbone” Wilson, 
blacksmith, who came aft in search of 
some tool of his trade which he had left 
on the quarterdeck earlier in the evening, 
was likewise forcibly detained, and, when 
told the reason, started humming: 


“Baby sleeps, and we must tread 
Lightly round her little bed—” 


but broke off as he saw the white con- 
vulsion in Red Sweeney’s face, the latter 
being at a disadvantage in not daring, 
under the circumstances, to give physical 
expression to his rage. 

“Oh, hell!” apologized Jawbone. "3 
didn’t mean it bad, Red. Fact is, I always 
sing that little piece when I feel like a 
Christian ; and when I sing it, it always 
make me wisht I was a little shaver back 
home again, a-sayin’ of my prayers. I’m 
plumb soft that way sometimes, Red— 
that’s God’s truth.” 

And the fight never came off. 

Thereafter, until the vessel reached 
port, the hours from seven-thirty until 
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All in all it was a sight for the gods 


nine-thirty every evening constituted the 
recognized nap-time for the baby and the 
admiral together, and during that period 
the quarterdeck was forbidden ground. 

While the ship was still at sea, Mick- 
les submitted a request in writing that 
the baby be given into his care, on arrival 
home, until called for, or forever, if for- 
ever never called for ; which reads a little 
wild, but nothing so wild as did Mickles’ 
letter, which left readers laboring under 
an obsession that, if his wish was not 
acceded to, the southwestern section of 
the United States would indubitably, for 
years to come, be scourged with plagues 
and cataclysms. Happily, however, the 
request was granted, with the string of 
the law attached; for Mickles went 
through an experience with the red-tape 
of civil courts that put him in better 
humor than he had ever been before 
with the deep-dyed vermilion of the ser- 
vice brand of ribbon. 

A cablegram from Honolulu awaited 
the East Jowa at San Francisco, reading : 





Police have been unable to find 
a missing child in these islands. 


As to whether this meant what it said, 
or the other thing, puzzled many, but 
Mickles not a whit. He said it meant that 
no child was found to be missing, and 
was accordingly jubilant; though con- 
fessing that it was one of the profoundest 
mysteries ever unsolved how such a 
cherub could be missing and yet not be 
missed. 

About this time Miss Vice Versa Pro- 
tem became an heiress. The gallant old 
admiral was preparing to name her in his 
will; but, concluding that he was going 
to get well for a while—after tasting 
the air inside the Golden Gate—he put 
five thousand dollars in bank instead, to 
the order of her guardian; and laughed 
aloud—at a time when he was in physical 
agony—on being told that the guardian 
was to be Mickles. Then the officers and 
crew of the East Jowa got busy and de- 
posited another five thousand to Miss 
Protem’s credit. . 














After lurking like a lobbyist for a week 
in ante-rooms and corridors of orphan 
asylums and muck-raking courts, Mickles 
was one day rewarded by having the baby 
put into his arms by a cross-eyed asylum 
matron, and took it home with him in a 
four-hour trip by train. The baby went 
to sleep inside the first five minutes afte: 
the train got under way and Mickles be- 
guiled the greater part of the journey 
chuckling over the following letter, 
which he had received before the East 
Jowa left Woosung, China, and which, 
in the shape of a gigantic cigaret, he now 
fished out of a fob-pocket : 


Dear MARTIN: 

I have your one hundredth-and- 
oneth letter asking me to be yours 
when your enlistment expires. I was 
awfully glad to hear that your ship 
will sail from those horrid heathen 
countries in May, and that you will 
+ gana be home for the Fourth of 
uly. 
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Now listen, Martin. You knew 
Margie Whiffle, the orphan girl who 
used to be my chum at school. ‘She 
lived with the Mannertons, you re- 
member. Well, she married a poor 
provider about two years ago, who 
carried her off to Honolulu on one 
of his wild-goose chases, and died 
there. And poor Margie, I don’t 
know what ailed her, but she died, 
too, not long ago—only a few weeks 
ago. She left a little baby that will 
be an orphan girl like its poor 
mother was, and she wrote me be- 
fore she died asking me to take the 
baby. But Martin, you know that 
mother and I are poor. We haven’t 
been able to go for it yet, but are 
saving up money to do so. 

Dear Martin, your ship will stop at 
Honolulu on the way home. Go to 
437a Banyan street and get that baby 
and bring it back with you. You will 
find it in care of an old kanaka 
couple with whom its’ mother 
boarded. When you bring me that 
baby, Martin, I’m yours. 

With true love. 
MIRANDA. 


Irene and the Strong Hand 


BY HELEN BAGG 


Author of ** Chaperoning Hilda,"’ etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY IRMA DEREMEAUX 


HAT Irene Lorimer was peculiar, no 
one doubted ; least of all the mem- 
bers of her own family. The only point 
on which they differed was in regard to 
the source of the said peculiarities. 
Madam Lorimer, with the plain speaking 
of extreme age, did not hesitate to as- 
cribe them to her daughter-in-law’s fam- 
ily. Mrs. John Lorimer, Irene’s mother, 
was only withheld by respect for the 
dead from laying the blame upon her de- 
ceased husband; while Uncle Trent, a 
bachelor uncle, had been heard to drop 
dark hints as to a certain “Cousin Jane,” 
who had existed in the family in his 
young days and whose characteristics 
were understood to have been reproduced 
to a remarkable extent in his niece. 
But as Wilson Putney remarked, after 


hearing some of these theories aired by 
different members of the family: 

“What difference does it make where 
Irene got her funny kinks? It’s the fact 
that she has ’em that we have to reckon 
with.” 

There could be no doubt that on the 
subject of Irene Lorimer, Wilson Putney 
could speak as one having authority ; for 
he had followed her, blindly and sub- 
missively, from the day on which she 
made her début into society, a young 
thing of eighteen. 

That day was now some years past. 

Irene’s peculiarities manifested them- 
selves in deeds rather than words; thus 
her fortunate relatives seldom knew until 
after the event just how much they had 
been let in for. 
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For instance, when she had broken up 
the engagement between Jack Went 
worth and Ethel Summers, while Ethel 
was at the seashore, and promptly an 
nexed Jack herself, the family learned 
nothing about the affair until it was an- 
nounced in the society papers, and Irene 
corroborated the report casually at the 
dinner-table. That the engagement lasted 
only four months, at the end of which 
she returned the repentant Jack, none 
the worse for wear, to the disconsolate 
Ethel, did not make the situation any 
easier to bear. 

Again, when, fired by the persual of a 
series of very fervent love-letters, which 
appeared in a magazine about the time 
of the restoration of Jack, she had gath- 
ered together his letters and submitted 
them to a publisher, with a generous of- 
fer to defray the expenses of publication 
herself, the injured ones heard nothing 
of the project till the bills came in and 
the first copies came out. Then, goaded 
by a threatened lawsuit from the furious 
Jack, Uncle Trent had made a mad visit 
to the publisher and succeeded in buying 
up the plates and destroying them. 

Irene had been furious, too, and being 
her own mistress in the matter of money, 
it had taken all of Uncle Trent’s diplo- 
macy to induce her to consent to the sac 
rifice. Only by working upon her 
feelings and representing a prostrate 
Ethel and a very miserable Jack was the 
matter accomplished. 

“Tf she’d stuck to ’em as I wrote ’em, 
it wouldn’t have been so bad!” wailed 
the wretched Jack, after consigning his 
own copy to the flames. “But she had to 
go and put in things of her own: the 
sort of things that make your hair stand 
on end when you think of anyone’s read 
ing ’em and thinking you wrote ’em.”’ 

“T knew that Jack was stupid, but I 
didn’t suppose he was stupid enough to 
object to a little thing like that,” re- 
marked Irene, loftily, when this remark 
was repeated to her. “Of course, I had to 
change them a little. That’s what they 
call ‘editing,’ and if ever anybody’s lit- 
erary style needed editing, Jack’s did. It 
wasn’t such an easy thing, either, to pol- 
ish the style and keep the—well, the 
heart-beats, so to speak, of the letters.” 
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“Well, Jack doesn’t want his heart 
beats made public, and neither does 
Ethel. In fact, she wont marry him un 
less the book is suppressed, and I don’t 
blame her,” responded Uncle Trent, in- 
dulging in a chuckle as he recalled cer- 
tain passages in Chapter XX. 

“Oh, of course, if that’s the case, buy 
them up!” conceded Irene, in disgust. 
“If he’s such a fool as to prefer Ethel 
Summers to Fame, let him marry her and 
don’t let me hear any more about them.” 

And the incident was closed. 

Then there was the trip to France with 
Mrs. Foster Arnold—a trip never men- 
tioned in the Lorimer family without 
heating the feelings of the various in- 
mates to a boiling point. 

Mrs. Foster Arnold was a young per- 
son frequently described in the newspa- 
pers as a “fascinating divorcée.’’ She and 
Irene had planned a motor trip through 
the country of the chateaux, accompanied 
by an old and very disagreeable aunt of 
Mrs. Arnold’s. The plan had not ap- 
pealed to Mrs. Lorimer, but as Irene 
could do as she pleased, she confined her 
opposition to a few feeble remonstrances, 
and pinned her faith to the disagreeable 
aunt. 

Nobody ever found out what they 
quarreled about, but quarrel they cer- 
tainly did, and Mrs. Foster Arnold and 
the aunt returned to London in a huff, 
while Irene demonstrated her unconcern 
as to their movements, by retaining the 
motor which the party had rented and 
continuing the trip alone with the chauf- 
feur. The feelings of Mrs. Lorimer and 
the unlucky Wilson Putney may be 
imagined when, after crossing the ocean 
in a fever of mind unconducive to a 
healthy voyage, they met the culprit at 
Amboise, happy and contented, and to- 
tally unconscious of having done any- 
thing at all out of the way. 

“T sometimes wonder,” remarked Un- 
cle Trent, “how much of Irene’s deviltry 
is due to the artistic temperament, and 
how much to plain natural cussedness.” 

He advanced this idea one day after 
Irene had amused herself by answering 
a matrimonial “ad.” This resulted in the 
appearance at Uncle Trent’s office of a 
bearded stranger from Texas, much to 
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the horror of Uncle Trent and the sup- 
pressed joy of his clerks, who overheard 
the whole interview. The Texan was 
highly indignant, and he only consented 
to retire when his railroad fare was paid 
and a handsome bo- 
nus tendered to 
soothe his injured 
feelings. 

“Tt’s my opinion,” 
said Uncle Trent 
after this disagree- 
able incident, “that 
she was born a few 
centuries too late. If 
she had lived in 
Nero’s time _ she 
would have used up 
her nervous energy, 
after the fashion of 
the period burning 
Christians, not be- 
cause she had any- 
thing against them 
personally, but be- 
cause they provided 
the excitement that 
makes life worth 
while to people of 
her sort.” 

After all, what is 
one to do when one 
is put into the 
Twentieth Century 
with the character- 
istics which clearly 
belong to the me- 
dieval period? You 
would suppose that 
Wilson Putney 
would have grown 
tired of this sort of 
thing after seven 
years, but he did not Irene 
seem to. Perhaps, 
being addicted to colorlessness of char- 
acter himself, the luridness of Irene’s 
tones attracted him; at any rate, he was 
still faithful at the time when his 
divinity decided that her nature de- 
manded a serious occupation and an- 
nounced her intention of going on the 
stage. 

“If Wilson Putney had any force of 
character he would make Irene behave,” 
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declared Mrs. Lorimer, with tears in her 
eyes. “She likes him, and if he would 
only assert himself a little she would 
think even more of him. All that she 
needs is a strong hand.” 

“That may be, but 
it doesn’t strike me 
that Wilson’s hand 
is strong,” said 
Uncle Trent. “Be- 
tween you and me, 
he is afraid of her, 
and she knows it. 
You can’t bluff a 
woman on that sort 
of thing any more 
than you can a horse. 
What Irene needs is 
a good drubbing and 
perhaps she’ll get it 
on the stage.” 

For a young wo- 
man totally without 
associations in the 
theatrical world, 
even though she be 
well favored by na- 
ture, as was the case 
with Irene, the quest 
of a position in a 
good company is 
very much like the 
proverbial hunt for 
the needle in a hay- 
stack. After several 
days of frenzied 
rushing from man- 
ager’s office to man- 
ager’s office ; of seek- 
3 ing interviews with 

: gentlemen who had 
“LIN just gone out to 
lunch and, appar- 
. ently, never came 
back ;and gentlemen 
whose sanctums were guarded with more 
precaution than that of the President of 
the United States, the conclusion was 
that for every ordinarily good opening in 
the theatrical world there were some 
hundreds of applicants all very much 
more suited to the place than Miss Lori- 
mer could possibly be. 

Mrs. Lorimer sank into a chair in 

Uncle Trent’s office one hot afternoon, 
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when the search had been on for about 
a week. A vague idea that her timid 
personality was a protection to her 
daughter, added to a very thorough 
distrust of everything and everybody 
theatrical, had given Mrs. Lorimer cour- 
age to accompany Irene on her tiresome 
rounds. 

“T think,” she murmured plaintively, 
“that we've been to every theatrical 
office, agency, or bureau in this town! 
We waited an hour this afternoon to 
see Mr. Martindale, the great Mr. Mar- 
tindale. Irene says that when he shakes 
his head, theatres fall to pieces. 

“We waylaid him on the stairs as 
he was going to lunch—I never saw such 
people for eating; they’re always either 
going to lunch or coming back in half 
an hour—and Irene buttonholed him 
and told him what she wanted. I was 
so tired that I leaned up against the 
wall and shut my eyes. 

“When he looked my way—he’s a 
funny, fat, little man—he rushed over 
and shook my hand wildly and said ; 

‘‘*Madam, you have my heartfelt sym- 


pathy. Take her home and lock her up. 
You need a rest.’ 

“And before we could get our breath, 
he was down stairs and out of sight. 

“T never saw Irene so angry before. 


She stalked down the stairs, called a 
cab, and told me to drive over here and 
she would do the rest of the business 
by herself.” 

“T don’t know much about the the- 
atre,” remarked Uncle Trent, fanning 
his exhausted sister-in-law with a news- 
paper, “but I never could see why people 
think that they can break into it without 
any preparation whatever. You don’t ex- 
pect to paint a house or do stunts on a 
trapeze without training of some sort; 
why should you expect to act? It isn’t 
sense.” 

“Irene says she has a feeling that 
tells her she can act.” 

“That’s nothing. I’ve always had a 
feeling that I could sing tenor, but I’m 
not fool enough to give in to it,” re- 
sponded Uncle Trent, placidly. 

“But you can’t control temperament. 
Irene says—’’ 

“Oh, yes, you can. They've built a 


place especially for people who can’t 
control temperament. It has a big wall 
around it and nice strong bars on the 
windows.” 

Mrs. Lorimer shuddered. 

“T don’t think you ought to talk that 
way about your only niece,” she said, 
reproachfully. “She may have inherited 
it from any one of us.” 

“Not from me!” was the prompt re- 
ply. “Any of my own sins I will bear 
cheerfully, but I wont be saddled with 
Irene’s. Her wild oats have a peculiar 
bloom on them that I don’t fancy. Hel- 
lo, here she comes now, with the meek 
and humble Wilson in the rear.” 

Irene’s anger had evaporated, appar- 
ently, for she had smiles for everyone: 
the polite clerk who admitted her, her 
uncle who handed her a chair, and her 
mother, whom she kissed effusively. It 
was hard to associate Irene with her dif- 
ficult reputation when you first saw her. 
She was small, slender, dainty, almost 
childlike in appearance, with very black 
hair and big blue eyes. 

She sank into the chair with a tired 
sigh. 

“T met Wilson as I came along. He’s 
coming up to dinner,’ she announced. 
“T wanted him to hear the news right 
away, so that he couldn’t say that I 
hadn’t been open with him. You did say 
as much, you know, about that motor- 
trip, and I’ve never been able to feel 
quite the same towards you since. I’ve 
taken a position in the chorus of ‘Fifi,’ 
and the rehearsals begin to-morrow.” 

“In the chorus! Oh, Irene! And you 
said you were going into the regular 
drama,” wailed Mrs. Lorimer. 

“Well, I tried to, didn’t I? It isn’t 
my fault that it’s so hard to get into. 
You have to start in the chorus unless you 
have a pull.” 

“Then why start at all?’ This, hope- 
fully, from Uncle Trent. 

“Oh, what zs the use of going over all 
that again?’ said Irene, impatiently. 
“You don’t any of you seem to under- 
stand that I want to do something with 
my life besides dressing, traveling, and 
amusing myself. You wouldn’t let me 
write, so I’m going to act.” 

“But they don’t act in choruses, they 
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mly kick around and sing,” objected 
Wilson. “I knew a girl who was in one 
or five years and she never had a chance 
o say a word. She’s much better fixed, 
iow.” 

‘“‘What’s she doing ?”’ 

“She’s married, and has twins—or 
triplets, I forget which,” replied Wil- 
on, defiantly. 

“Of course, if that’s your idea of being 
vell fixed, there’s no use discussing the 
matter any further,’ responded Irene, 
rising indignantly, and picking up her 
sarasol, 

“Well, I know now how old 
Grandmother Morton used to feel about 
Uncle James,” remarked Mrs. Lorimer, 
pathetically, as the two young people left 
the office. “She used to say: ‘When James 
was born I made up my mind that he 
should. be a minister; but by the time he 
was five, I concluded that if I saved him 
from the gallows I should be doing all 
that could be expected of one weak 
woman.’ ” 

“Fifi,” a musical comedy under the 
personal direction of H. P. Lawton, 
Lessing & Co.’s cleverest stage-manager, 
had been written around the engaging 
personality of a young star, whose pop- 
ularity warranted the outlay of almost 
iny amount of money which could be 
spent upon a musical-comedy produc- 
tion. Sheer luck had led Irene to the 
spot, the day before, where the musical 
director and the stage-manager, between 
the hours of ten and four, had been en- 
gaged in trying the voices of what 
seemed to her all the young women in 
the city. Tall girls, short girls, fat girls, 
thin girls, well dressed girls, shabby 
girls, and girls with heads of hair that 
must have been the work of at least 
four normal craniums to produce. One 
after another, they went to the piano, 
vhere the musical director, a_ bald 
headed man with a tired look, banged 
way at scales, and one after another 
they walked across the stage under the 
eagle eye of H. P. Lawton, and were 
iccepted or rejected by that gentleman 
vith automatic frequency. 

Irene found herself undergoing this 
rdeal before she had made up her 
dazed mind whether to stay or run away. 


poor 


Her voice, which was a _ good one, 
sounded weak and far away to her as 
she followed the bald headed gentleman 
nimbly up the scale of C, and when she 
walked across the stage her knees trem- 
bled. She had been accepted and told 
to come the following morning for re- 
hearsal before she realized that the trial 
was over, and had gone out into the 
street, still dazed and wondering, till the 
sight of Wilson Putney, alone and wist- 
ful, had acted upon her like a tonic, and 
she had dragged him over to Uncle 
Trent’s office as recorded. 

The next few weeks were not happy 
ones in the Lorimer household. Mrs. 
Lorimer stormed and Uncle Trent ar- 
gued, but Irene, with all the dignity of 
one who suffers persecution for a prin- 
ciple, was firm. Some of the disturbance 
was carried into the Putney family. Wil- 
son’s mother said that she would never 
forgive Irene Lorimer for exposing Wil- 
son’s moral nature to the temptations of 
the stage-door ; and Wilson’s father, who 
knew a thing or two about stage-doors 
himself, intimated to Wilson that unless 
all communication with the Lorimer fam- 
ily was dropped, the comfortable income 
which he drew from the bank of which 
his father was president, would cease at 
once. Wilson, being a prudent youth, 
conveyed this information tactfully to 
Irene, who remarked that if his moral 
nature was in such a tottering condition 
as that, perhaps it would be just as well 
not to give it any additional jolts, and 
that he had better stay away. He did. 

In the meantime, opening night was 
drawing near, with its terrors and joys, 
and every member of the company, from 
the dainty star to the fat man who acted 
as ballast to the male chorus, began to 
show signs of nerves. 

Mrs. Lorimer, who had refused firmly 
to enter the theatre or even to discuss 
“Fifi,” was lured to a rehearsal one after- 
noon. 

Following that young person, she 
plunged from the cozy comfort of her 
electric, down a dark and muddy alley, 
and was shot through a stage-door, down 
some stairs, and into the bowels of the 
theatre, before she realized what had 
happened to her. 

















'*We waylaid him on the stairs”’ 


“It’s a nice little theatre,” said Irene, 
as she piloted her parent through a dark 
passage that reminded her of the coal- 
bin at home. 

“It looks to me like a very nasty one,” 
replied that lady, stiffly. “Where are we 
going ?” 

“I was taking you down to see our 
dressing-room, but if you’d rather, we’ll 
go right up to the theatre.” 

“I’d rather go anywhere that is fit 
for a respectable woman and not for a 
coal heaver,”’ replied Mrs. Lorimer, feel- 
ingly. 

So they climbed the stairs again, and, 
avoiding the stage, where a bitter alter- 
cation was taking place between the 
leader of the orchestra and H. P. Law- 
ton, passed through a door and came 
into the deserted auditorium. Irene left 
her mother in one of the boxes and hur- 
ried back to the stage. 
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“Fifi,” like so many of its 
kind, had been constructed by 
the simple process of hanging 
a number of very clever spec- 
ialties upon a decidedly ane- 
mic plot. It dealt with the 
adventures of some college 
youths and a fascinating 
prima donna, and H. P. Law- 
ton, who was responsible for 
the production, had spared no 
pains to make it a success, as 
some sixty pairs of weary legs 
could testify. 

He was a big man, with a 
loud voice and a vocabulary 
which met every demand. 

At the present moment, he 
was standing in the center of 
the stage, addressing sharp 
pointed sarcasms to the come- 
dian, a fat man, who had 
shown symptoms of regard- 
ing “Fifi” as a vehicle espe- 
cially prepared for the ex- 
ploitation of his own talents. 
The fat man was rehearsing 
a song, each verse of which 
was followed by a dance, in 
which he had the assistance 
of six young women, of whom 
Irene was one, and an equal 
number of young men. This 
dance was repeated some twenty or twen- 
ty-five times, till the knees of Mrs, Lori- 
mer ached sympathetically, and it was 
enlivened from time to time by verbal 
skirmishes between H. P. Lawton and the 
fat comedian; the bald headed musical 
director pounding away at a piano ac- 
companiment which, even to an uncritical 
ear, left much to be desired. 

To do H. P. Lawton justice, one must 
admit that he had started out in life 
with a sufficient amount of that perish- 
able commodity known as the milk of 
human kindness to supply years spent in 
an ordinary walk of life. But stage-man- 
agement is decidedly not an ordinary 
walk of life. It is a steep and rocky little 
pathway which bristles with all sorts 
of difficulties and annoyances particu- 
larly calculated to turn hair gray and 
tempers sour. There were times when, 
to H. P. Lawton, the intellectual nudity 
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of “Fifi” seemed to stand revealed with 
disgusting plainness, and he doubted 
even the ability of his own cleverness to 
clothe it with any semblance of decency. 
It was hard, he reflected, to be expected 
to be composer, librettist, and stage- man- 
ager, and to receive only the salary due 
the latter. 

When the number was over, Irene 
came around to the box accompanied by 
a blonde young man whom she intro- 
duced as “Leslie Barr.” 

“Isn’t he the shark at getting work 
out of people?” remarked the young man, 
mopping his brow wearily. “If this show 
isn’t a success it wont be H. P. Law- 
ton’s fault.” 

Mrs. Lorimer glanced at Leslie Barr 
reflectively. He was a clean looking fel- 
low, rather a boy, she thought, and with 
a lazy, good-humored way that stood out 
in strong contrast to Irene’s vivid per- 
sonality. 

“Do you like it—that sort of thing?” 


. she queried, with a nod toward the stage 


to which Irene had returned. 
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“Oh, it’s not as bad as it looks,’”’ was 
the cheerful reply. “I’ve worked twice 
as hard on the football team at college 
and thought I was having a good time. 
Of course, it’s harder for the girls, in a 
show like this—especially the broilers. 
They work practically all the time.” 

“The broilers?” 

“Ves. The little ones, like Miss Lor- 
imer. They do most of the dancing.” 

Mrs. Lorimer shut her eyes, and, pos- 
sibly, prayed for patience. 

Visions of Madam Lorimer, now prov- 
identially taking mud-baths at Hot 
Springs and ignorant of Irene’s latest 
outrage upon the proprieties, came to 
her mind. What she would feel called 
upon to do when she heard that her 
granddaughter was appearing in “Fifi” 
in the character of a “broiler,” Mrs. 
Lorimer did not know; but that it would 
be something disagreeable, and probably 
connected with her will, she did not 
doubt. 

In the meantime, the young man con- 
tinued : 





Uncle Trent fanned his exhausted sister-in-law with a 


newspaper 
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“Splendid girl, Miss Lorimer. Lots of 
dash. She’ll make her way in this busi 
ness if she stays in it. Do you think she 
will ?” 

“If the combined wishes of her entire 
family have any weight with her, she 
wont,” replied the harassed mother. 

“Oh, it’s like that?” with a twinkle 
of the blue eyes. ‘““That’s my case. My 
family haven’t the vaguest idea that I’m 
here.” 

“Have you run away from 
inquired Mrs. Lorimer, in a tone that 


home ?”’ 


was meant to be severe. 

“Oh, no, but, you see, they think I’m 
at the University. We live in New York, 
but Dad was born and brought up here 
and when it came to picking out a college 
for me, he was bound that it should be 
this one. I wanted Harvard, because it 
was near home and most of the chaps 
I know go there, but Dad was set against 
it. A great friend of his sent his son, 
Percy, there and Percy turned out a most 
awful fool. I told Dad he wasn’t fair. 
A chap like Percy’d turn out a fool if 
you educated him in Heaven. He had 
all the raw materials of one when he was 
a kid. But Dad wouldn't listen, so I came 
here. 

“I’m not much of a grind, never was ; 
and I got in with a bunch that liked to 
make things hot. We got on the wrong 
side of the Faculty from the start; it 
was a regular thing, when anything hap- 
pened, to call us up and read us the riot 
act on general principles. The last time 
they suspended us for a fortnight, and 
Dad nearly had a fit. So I made up my 
mind to sober up a bit, and I did. Then 
about a month ago, a crowd of us went 
on a lark, were caught, as usual, and ten 
of us were suspended for a couple of 
months.” 

“Mercy! What did you do?” 

“Well, we didn’t know what to do. 
Most of us had spent our allowances 
and none of us felt like writing home for 
more. One of the chaps knew Miss Moro, 
she’s the prima donna of this show, you 
know. and she told him to bring us down 
and she’d get us a job in the chorus. She 
didn’t believe we’d come, but, bless you, 
it was just what we wanted. Old H. P. 
asked us if we thought we could fill the 


bill—put some ginger into the show— 
and I told him that as putting ginger into 
things was what we’d been fired for, I 
guessed we could manage it, and he took 
us on. Nice old boy, H. P.”’ 

“Do you think it’s going to be a suc 
cess ?” 

“Sure to be, with Miss Moro in it. 
She’s awfully popular and mighty clever, 
too. She’d draw a crowd in a barn.” 

Thus the young man rattled on, Mrs. 
Lorimer finding herself interested in 
spite of herself. 

The next development in what Uncle 
Trent called “the domestic situation,” 
was the establishment of Leslie Barr in 
the place of Wilson Putney. It came 
about quite naturally, and they grew ac- 
customed to having him come home to 
dinner with Irene, or to bringing her 
home after an evening rehearsal ; for the 
weary Fifis rehearsed evenings as well as 
daytimes, as the fatal first night drew 
nigh. 

It must be admitted that when they 
got used to him, Uncle Trent and Mrs. 
Lorimer found him much better company 
than the lamented Wilson. There had 
been a certain stolidity about Wilson’s 
mental and physical makeup which pre- 
cluded his being what Irene called “‘ex- 
citing.” Ort always knew exactly what 
Wilson would do or say under given cir- 
cumstances, and this state of things, 
while convenient, is not stimulating. 

It was just four days befure the open- 
ing of “Fifi that Mrs. Lorimer was 
called to New York on business connect- 
ed with the estate of her late husband. 
She felt a distinct relief at the thought 
that she would not have to witness what 
Uncle Trent called “TIrene’s’ plunge.” 

As a matter of fact, Irene was rather 
relieved, too. There was no telling what 
mother might do as the time drew near, 
she reflected, particularly when she saw 
the costume with the yellow tights and 
the oriental drapery. She, herself, had 
winced slightly at that; but, fortified by 
the artistic temperament, and the com- 
fortable maxim.of the wardrobe-mistress, 
that ‘fa lydy was a lydy anyw’ere or in 
anythink,” she had donned it, and, it 
must be confessed, looked extremely ° 
fetching in it. 
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Mrs. Lorimer transacted her business 
in a couple of days, and then gave her- 
self up for the rest of the week to the 
enjoyment of being entertained by her 
friends, to whom she said as little as 
possible about Irene, and nothing at all 
about “Fifi.” She provided herself, how 
ever, with the home papers, 


her friend, the conductor, solemnly. “He 
most always travels in his private car, 
but it was smashed up last week so he 
come this way. He’s in a tearin’ hurry, 
I guess, from the way he goes on.” 

In fact, the great man did “go on” 
rather curiously, darting out of the state- 





which gave the opening night 
reviews of the opera and 
learned that the piece had 
made ‘a very great “hit.” 
With due charity to its pro- 
moters, Mrs. Lorimer would 
have preferred it to fail. 
There would have been some 
chance, then, of disillusion- 
ment for Irene. She sighed 
as she realized her helpless- 
Nothing short of a 
broken leg would tear Irene 
from that obnoxious profes- 
sion after such a start. 

A few days later, Mrs. 
Lorimer started for home on 
the Limited. The car was 
empty except for herself, her 
maid, and two gentlemen 
who occupied the state-room. 
One was an elderly man, 
short and rather stout, who, 
judging from the excessive 
politeness of all the trainmen 
who approached him, must 
have been a person of some 
consequence, Mrs. Lorimer 
concluded. The other was 
evidently a secretary, for he 
spent most of the day taking 
down, on a small typewriter, 
letters which the short, stout 


ness, 


a 
i 
i 








man dictated. Such energy on 

a train rather amused Mrs. 

Lorimer, who wondered, inquisitively 
who they were. 

She was not surprised when her maid, 
who had been talking to the conductor, 
informed her that the elderly gentleman 
was none other than the great John Bar- 
rington, whose operations in the field of 
railroad endeavor had been paralyzing 
the civilized world for the past two years. 

“He owns this here road, that is, if 
he aint sold it since we left New York,” 
continued the young woman, quoting 


“Leslie Barr” 


room every little while and pacing fu- 
riously up and down the aisle, as if even 
the breakneck speed of the train was too 
slow for him; then, returning to the 
stateroom, whence would issue the click 
of the typewriter, until the dictator was 
seized with another restless fit. 

When Mrs. Lorimer arrived in town 
she was a little surprised to find no one 
to meet her. It was early in the morning, 
however, and she concluded that she 
would go to Uncle Trent’s ofice before 
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going home. Uncle Trent was dictating 
to his stenographer, whom he dismissed 
when he saw his sister-in-law, and bus 
tled around anxiously, taking her wraps 
and handing her a chair. Mrs. Lorimer 
looked at him suspiciously. There 
something odd about Uncle Trent. One 
could almost fancy he had a guilty look. 
He was so very attentive and talked so 
rapidly about nothing. 

Yes, I had a nice time. Yes, every 
hing was settled satisfactorily and I had 
a good trip home,” she replied to his 
fervid questionings. ““Now, tell me about 
Irene. How is she, and why didn’t she 
come to meet me?” 

Uncle Trent cleared his 
vously. 

“Oh, Irene’s all right. I don’t know 
why she didn’t go to the dep6t—” 

“Trent Lorimer, you’re hiding some 
thing from me! What has Irene been 
doing? Don’t fidget, but tell me at once.” 

‘““T suppose you may as well know now 
as later,” replied Uncle Trent, with the 
calmness of despair. “At any rate, you 
needn’t learn it from the newspapers.” 

“The newspapers !” 

“Ves. She’s married. Married four 
days ago to Leslie Barr, or rather Leslie 
Barrington, since that’s his real name. 
You can read all about it here. Oh, I’ve 
had a charming time! I’ve been the 
wretched victim of all the reporters in 
the city ever since it happened.” 

And Uncle Trent fished a newspaper 
out of his desk and handed it to his dis- 
mayed relative. 

“Leslie Barrington! Not the railroad 
man—not John  Barrington’s son?” 
gasped Mrs. Lorimer. 

“So he says. He used the other name 
because he didn’t want his little escap 
ade to get into the papers ; then the young 
fools got married and held a wedding 
reception on the stage after the perform 
ance. The first thing I knew of it was 
this,” pointing to the newspaper, “and 
when I got home I found the young 
wretches established ‘n the house, ap 
parently as happy as clams.” 

Mrs. Lorimer glanced at the headlines 
of the paper in dazed dismay. 

Society Bette Wepns RAILroap Mac 

NATES Son! Hoitps Nuptiat RECcEP- 


was 


very 


throat ner 


rion AFTER THE OperRA! H. P. Law- 
ron Gives Brip—E AwWAy. MARRIAGE A 
CoMPLETE SURPRISE TO BoTH FAM 
ILIES ! 


Visions of the railroad magnate strid- 
ing up and down the corridor of the 
Limited flashed across Mrs. Lorimer’s 
mind. 

“Oh, Trent, what shall we do? I came 
out here on the same train with John 
Barrington, and he’s perfectly furious. 
He was like a raging lion. He’ll never 
forgive that boy—and I’ll never forgive 
that wretch of a Lawton as long as I 
live—never! How can they put such 
things in the newspapers? Look at this,” 
and Mrs. Lorimer pointed wildly to a 
picture of two females embracing fer- 
vidly, while a timid looking youth stood 
nearby, and underneath in large letter- 
ing: “Mamma, see what I’ve been do- 
ing. 

Uncle Trent shook his head gloomily. 
“What are we going to do about it?” 

Mrs. Lorimer rose with a sigh. “I am 
going home to see what Irene has to say 
for herself,” she said, wearily. “And if 
you can find John Barrington, you had 
better see him and let him know that we 
aren’t any happier over this affair than 
he is. He probably thinks that we have 
deliberately entrapped that boy of his.” 

[In the meantime, a very angry elderly 
gentleman was pacing the floor of his 
room at the hotel and making the life 
of his secretary a burden to him. Mr. 
John Barrington had read the accounts 
of his son’s misdeeds in the New York 
papers and had telegraphed at once for 
particulars. He had received a reply, 
which, though intended to be concilia- 
tory, had had the effect of starting him 
post haste for the West in anything but 
a conciliatory frame of mind. All after- 
noon the secretary had kept the wires 
busy till he had located young Mr. and 
Mrs. Barrington temporarily  estab- 
lished in the Lorimer house. Whereupon 
he had interrupted their peace with a 
curt command to come at once to the 
hotel and explain themselves. 

It was about this time that a fine look- 
ing, gray haired gentleman, whose card 
bore the name of “Trent Lorimer,” 
called and was closeted with John Bar- 


” 





There was something in the voice of her father-in-law that made her tingle 


rington for an hour, during which time, 
the news-hungry reporter, who had man- 
aged to evade the sentry and establish 
himself outside the door, heard the great 
man laugh several times, and cursed the 
thickness of the door which stood be- 
tween him and an excellent “story.” 
Young Mr. and Mrs. Barrington drove 
down to the hotel in Mrs. Lorimer’s 
electric. To say that Mrs. Barrington 
looked confident might be exaggerating, 
but at all events, she carried a bolder 
front than did her husband, who looked 
rather sheepish. To tell the truth, he 
might well have looked sheepish, for his 
parent wore a most forbidding mien. 
Uncle Trent, whose genial face might 
have warmed the moral atmosphere, sat 


by the window and stared perseveringly’ 


out of doors. There were a few perfunc- 
tory remarks—we must say ‘“‘good-morn- 
ing” and “how do you do” in polite so- 
ciety though we may be about to sever 
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the connections of a lifetime in the next 
few minutes. 

Then Mr. Barrington, Sr., spoke: 

“Well, young people, you've had 
rather the upper hand in this affair so 
far; now it’s my turn. From what Mr. 
Lorimer tells me I gather that you have 
made up your minds to go into this theat- 
rical business seriously ?” 

“We intend to make it our life work,” 
replied Irene, in what sounded to Uncle 
Trent like the ghost of her usual aggres- 
sive tone. 

“And you are making—” 

“Eighteen dollars a week each.” 

“H’m.” 

“We're willing to begin at the bot- 
tom,” said Irene, sharply. 

There was something in the cold, un- 
sympathetic voice of her father-in-law 
that made her tingle and squirm, as she 
afterward confided to Leslie. 

“Well, that’s very praiseworthy of you, 
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of course, but are you sure that you are 
going to be willing to stay on the bottom 
till you get a raise? Leslie had a notion, 
a few years ago, that he wanted to learn 
railroading by starting at the bottom. 
Perhaps he’s told you about it? No? 
Well, I put him into a shop—he wore 
overalls and a blue shirt—went into it 
splendidly. The first night, he came home 
at seven and put on his other clothes 
for dinner; the next night, it was six; a 
few nights later it was five; and the fol- 
lowing week he decided to keep on the 
good clothes altogether, and we’ve heard 
nothing about practical railroading since. 

“Tt’s all very well to begin at the 
bottom if you’re made of the stuff that’s 
warranted to wear till you get up higher. 
I don’t think that either of you are. In 
about six months you'll be coming to me 
for money. Now, I’m not mean about my 
money, as Leslie knows, but I confess to 
being narrow minded enough to prefer 
giving it where I please, to being held up 
for it. The stage is a great institution— 
I’ve nothing to say against it—but I 
don’t care about contributing to its sup 
port otherwise than through the regular 
channels of the box-office. Now, I’m go- 
ing to make you a plain, straight, busi 
ness proposition. I have a nice quarter- 
section of good alfalfa land in southern 
New Mexico, about one hundred miles 
from the railroad. There’s a house on it 
and some Mexicans living there to hold 
the land down. It’s a first rate chance 
for a lively young couple to make a good 
living. I’ll send you out and grub-stake 
you, as they say in that country, and if 
at the end of two years you’ve made the 
thing look like a good proposition, we'll 
talk about coming back East and going 
on the stage, or anything else you happen 
to fancy. What do you say?” 

“Never!” came from between Irene’s 
clenched teeth. ‘Never! I'll starve first! 
Leslie, say something !” 

“What's the use?” the gloomy 
reply. “Dad’s got the floor. Besides, | 
think it would be rather good fun out 
there. It’s a great country.” 

“Tt’s a wilderness, that’s what it is,” 


was 


Irene declared. 
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“Possibly, but it’s a wilderness with a 
roof over your head and plenty to eat,” 
remarked Mr. Barrington, Sr. suavely. 
“You may find that a consideration when 
you get to barn-storming on thirty-six 
dollars per.” 


“I have an income of my own; we'll 
live on that,’ came from Irene, in a 
choked voice. 

“An income derived, as I learn from 
your uncle, from stock in a company 
which | happen to hold in the hollow of 
my hand. I don’t want to influence you, 
because I want you to decide for your- 
self, but let me tell you one more thing, 
while we’re on the subject. You’ve never 
tried supporting Leslie Barrington out of 
your own income, and I’ve been doing 
it for the last twenty-four years, and 
you may take it from me that he is an 
expensive proposition. That’s all. I’m in 
a bit of a hurry as I want to take the 
night train back to New York, so I'll 
have to ask you to make up your minds 
now.” 

There was a moment of nerve racking 
silence, then in a small, faint voice, 
which trembled as she spoke, Irene said, 
wearily: 

“Is alfalfa very hard to raise ?”’ 


Extract from the El Paso Sfar. 


Among the visitors who came to the 
city for the week of grand opera, are 
Mr. and Mrs. Leslie Barrington. Mr. 
Barrington is the son of the famous 
railroad king, and is the owner of the 
Santa Irene ranch in New Mexico, 
where the young couple have resided 
since their marriage, two years ago. Mr. 
Barrington has refused several large 
offers for the Santa Irene, which has 
yielded some of the finest crops of al 
falfa in the territory. He has bought 
a neighboring ranch and is going in 
more extensively than before for cattle 
breeding. 


And as Uncle Trent read the para- 
graph, which was heavily underscored 
in blue pencil, he took off his glasses 
and remarked, solemnly: 

“You were quite right, Mrs. John. 
The strong hand did the business after 
all.” 





Natives driven to work at 


Fate’s 


BY ¢. A. R. 


e Barrier,”’ e 


HE fire had died down. Only a few 
glowing embers remained and these 
ravers kicked impatiently together with 
the heel of his boot. 
“[ was dreaming, I suppose,” he ex- 
iined to the man beside him who was 
sting himself of his dripping riding- 
t. “A most unprofessional thing for a 
P. W. man to do, eh? And on such a 
ght !” 
Both stood silent an instant listening 
the hurricane of wind and rain as it 
rled itself in frenzied rage against 
frail walls of the shanty. Occasion- 
lly there was a lull, and in that breath- 
ng-space they heard the roar of the 
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the end of a revolver 


Fool 


WYLIE 


+ 
tc. 


swollen waters hurrying on their wild 
course. f 

“Mother Ganges is angry,” Newton 
observed with his blue hands to the re- 
kindling fire. ‘“There’ll be damage done 
in the next twenty-four hours.” 

“Not here, though,” Travers returned. 
“Everything is snug and tight. Cunning- 
ham knows what he is about. He took 
care that there shouldn’t be a bolt or a 
screw loose in the old bridge before he 
left her. Now I am in charge. I can sit 
on the bank and kick my heels and see 
how well he has done the thing — con- 
found him!” 

“You could have done it as well if you 
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had been given the chance,” the younger 
man said, in a tone of consolation. 
lravers flung himself back in his 
chair, his arms crossed over his massive 
chest, his weather-beaten features ex 
pressive of a whimsical bitterness. 

“If I had been given the chance!”’ he 
echoed. ‘My dear boy, I have a sort of 
feeling that that sentence will be written 
on my grave. Future generations will 
say: ‘Here lieth the man who had possi- 
bilities and abilities, only nobody ever 
bothered to exploit them —’ ”’ 

“And who never bothered to exploit 
them himself,’”’ Newton put in. 

The other shrugged his shoulders. 

“A man can’t fight against his fate,” 
he said. 

Newton, who had been busy piling 
logs on the crackling fire, gave an excla- 
mation of impatience. 

“There isn’t such a thing as Fate,’’ he 
retorted, with a young enthusiastic con- 
viction. “Fate is just yourself. Events 
stream up to you—little events, big 
events, serious, comic, and what they are 
to you, what part they play in your life 
just depends on how you grapple with 
them. That’s my point of view. I tell you, 
things haven’t always shone for me — 
they’re not exactly shining now. You 
grumble because you have been given 
nothing to do but play foster-mother to 
Cunningham’s old bridge and see her 
safe through the floods. What about me? 
I’m under you. I’ve just got to turn to 
the left and turn to the right, according 
to orders, and think as little as possible. 
Think of it — me, with my second place 
on the exam. list! Sickening, eh? Never 
mind, wait till a likely event rolls in my 
way and I’ll catch it and dig my teeth 
and nails into it, and batter and pound 
it until it takes the shape I want it to 
and gives me my lift in the world. It may 
be on its way already. Anyhow, it wz// 
come, because it comes to everyone sooner 
or later.” 

Travers shook his head. 

“Not everyone,” he said. 

“Yes, everyone, only not everyone un- 
derstands how to treat it when it comes.”’ 

Travers leaned forward with his hand 
resting on his companion’s knee. 

“You're younger than I am, Newton,” 


he said. “You have only your own exper 
ence to judge by, and perhaps you hav 
never met a man like myself who ha 
been steadily, persistently pursued by ar 
adverse Fate.” 

“IT have met many men who hav 
steadily and persistently bungled thei: 
best chances,” was the warm answer. 

“Yes, so have I — weak-kneed, weak 
willed men. But look at me, Newton. Am 
I that sort ?” 

Newton looked at him critically, not 
ing the keen gray eyes, square chin, firm 
mouth. 

“No,” he said, “you’re not.” 

“All the same, I’m forty and a fail 
ure.” 

“Perhaps your chance is to come.” 

“Well, if it comes, you needn’t worry 
about the reception I shall give it. I, too, 
can bite and kick and scratch and hold 
on. There isn’t a nerve or a faculty in 
me that isn’t crying to be let loose on 
some big job. I feel like a pure-bred race 
horse, which has been hemmed in his 
paddock his whole life long.” 

Newton propped his elbows on his 
knees, the energetic features settling into 
the placid gravity of a man considering 
his neighbor’s affairs. 

“What you want is the spur,” he said 
at last. “When you’ve got that you’ll be 
out of the paddock in no time. A man 
who works for himself alone has no in- 
centive and that’s what you lack.” 

“Not now.” 

Newton glanced at him with interrog- 
ative eyebrows. 

“Not now?” he echoed. 

“Not for two years.” 

It was the older man’s turn to look 
into the fire. A smile of dreamy remin 
iscence played round his pleasant mouth. 
Newton gave his chair a hitch which 
brought him closer to his companion. 

“Travers,” he said, “‘we’re old friends, 
and there isn’t much we have not shared 
together, good and bad. Tell me all about 
it, will you?” 

“You wouldn’t understand.” 

“Try me!” 

Travers did not at once answer and 
Newton did not appear in any hurry. 
Both men plunged back into their own 
thoughts. 





**| was pouring out the things I’d never told anyone before 


“Tt’s a woman,” Travers began break- 
ing the long silence. 
Newton nodded. 


, 


“I knew,” he said. “A woman is al- 
ways the spur in a man’s side, and it just 
depends on how she pricks as to whether 
he takes a fence well or blunders and 
does for himself, What’s her name?” 

“Her name doesn’t matter,” Travers 
returned. ‘“‘I have no right to mention it 
in connection with myself. It was down 
in the Madras Presidency two years ago. 
I had six months’ leave on my hands at 
the time, and no people at home to take 
me back there. Consequently, I just mud- 
dled about where I was. I’m not much of 


gi 


a social animal at my best, but I suppose 
I got a sort of rabid hunger for my own 
species. Anyhow I haunted clubs and 
ball-rooms and garden-parties, seeking 
I didn’t know what — at least not then. 
Afterwards I knew. It was at some dancu 
or other that I met her. I can’t dance — 
not more than a bear —so we sat it out 
and talked together.” 

He paused as if suddenly immersed in 
recollections. Under his breath, not en- 
tirely in tune, he hummed broken 
snatches of a waltz. 

“Women have a way with them, New- 
ton,” he observed. 

Newton nodded at the fire. 
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“Some of them have,” he assented. 

“In a few minutes, as it seemed to me, 
I was pouring out to her things I had 
never told anyone before —things I'd 
scarcely ever thought of — ideas, hopes, 
ambitions, what not. When it was all 
over and she had gone, I began to see that 
I had been a lonely, miserable man, with 
a heart full of bitterness. 

“Tt was a glorious Indian night — you 
know what that’s like, Newton, and the 
band played. Don’t laugh at me. I may 
have been mawkish, but it was more than 
mawkishness. In that night I changed. I 
began to care what became of myself. I 
began to be sorry that I hadn’t done bet- 
ter ; to be sorry, too, that I had been such 
a slack, good-for-nothing beggar. The 
feeling grew day by day with every time 
I saw her. She was sweet and good and 
true, the sort of woman who creates an 
atmosphere of purity about her wherever 
she goes and makes the worst blackguard 
innocent in her presence. I felt happier 
and better than I had ever done in my 
whole life, but when I saw that she, too, 
cared I—” 

“You went in and won?” interposed 
Newton, carelessly. 

“No, I went away.” 

The younger man sighed. 

“T wash my hands of you,” he said. 
“You're just the sort of man to make the 
kindest Fate turn crusty.” 

“You wont say that when you have 
thought a moment,” Travers went on. 
“One thing at Jeast she had taught me, 
and that was to do the decent thing. I was 
poor, getting on in life, with nothing on 
this earth worth offering a woman. I 
hadn’t the right to bind her to me. So I 
cleared out. All the same,” he doubled 
his fists hard, “if my chance ever does 
come, and you say it comes to everyone 
sooner or later, I shall take it and hold 
fast, and if she cared, as I think she did, 
I shall go back to her and find she has 
waited.” 

“You're a fool,” said Newton. 

“You say that because you don’t un- 
derstand,” Travers answered. 

For a moment nothing more was said. 
Newton’s face had grown _ intensely 
grave. Evidently he was approaching the 
region of his own affairs. 


“At any rate, there is one thing I un- 
derstand,” he said, putting his hand on 
the bowed shoulder, ‘‘and that’s the car- 
ing part of the business, old fellow. It 
has come into my life, too, and changed 
me as you say it has changed you, from a 
careless drifter, into a man with a big 
purpose and a big will. Only I am dif- 
ferent from you — not such a decent sort 
and with none of the Quixotic element 
about me. I told her just what I felt and 
what a hopeless, luckless rotter I was and 
asked if she thought I was worth having. 
It never occurred to me to wait. I knew 
I wanted her badly and I believcd she 
was beginning to care. So I spoke out.” 

“And now I am to congratulate you, I 
suppose ?”” 

Newton shook his head. 

“We’re not so far as that,” he said. 
“She asked me to wait. Between you and 
me, Travers, I think she wanted to give 
me the spur and make me show my met- 
tle before I won her. And that’s what I 
meant to do — what I must do, for I’m 
poor as a mouse. I’m to go back in six 
months for my answer, and by that time 
— well, by that time something has got 
to turn up or I’ll know the reason why.” 

Travers laughed more lightly and with 
a better heart than he had hitherto done. 

“You young optimist!” he exclaimed. 
“Yet I don’t blame you. I’m glad you're 
like that. You’ve put some of your en- 
thusiastic faith into me and made me 
hope—heaven knows what.” 

He rubbed his hands together with a 
sudden eager patience. 

“God! If one could only believe in in- 
stinct and presentiment! Do you know, 
if I let myself go I could almost believe 
that this wild wind is bearing scmething 
for me — my luck — my Chance.” 

He stopped to catch his breath, his 
rugged face with its deep furrows flushed 
and moved. It was as if the storm out- 
side had entered into the calm regions of 
his soul and shaken its stoicism into deep 
agitation. Newton paced restlessly back- 
wards and forwards and another long 
silence fell between them. 

“Do you want to see her photo?” he 
asked, coming to a sudden standstill at 
Travers’ back. “I have it with me.” | 

He went red as he spoke. 





FATE’S 


Travers nodded absently. 

“‘T should like to,” he said, in the tone 
of a man whose thoughts are elsewhere. 

Newton fumbled at his breast-pocket, 
and drawing out a battered piece of card- 
board, put it in Travers’ hand. 

“There!” he said triumphanily. “It’s a 
bad likeness, but it gives you an idea. Just 
imagine the hair curly and _ golden, 
shaded with red, the clearest gray eyes 
that ever looked you full in the face, 
straight, dark eyebrows, and a mouth 
that —’”’ 

“Hush!” said Travers suddenly and 
sharply. “Hush!” 

Newton accepted the interruption in 
hurt silence, not looking at his compan- 
ion, but over his shoulder at the cheap 
little photograph. Presently his sense of 
injury gave way to a rush of genuine ad- 
miration. 

“Isn’t it a splendid face?” he said. 
“Even there, can’t you see how splendid 
it is?” 

Travers seemed not to have heard him. 
The red reflection from the warm blaze 
could not change his absolute pallor. 
[wo points of restless firelight in his 
eyes gave him an expression curiously 
desperate and haggard. 

“Yes, a splendid face!” he exclaimed, 
suddenly spring up and thrusting the 
picture back into Newton’s astonished 
hands. “Splendid! Splendid!” 

He laughed and slapped his compan- 
ion on the shoulder. 

“Vou’re one of Fate’s darlings,’ he 
said. “You can afford to defy her, 
you —” 

He broke off, holding up his hand. 

“What's that?” he asked in a lowered 
voice. “Didn’t you hear something? A 
bell —?” 

Newton shook his head. 

“It’s the water,” he said. “It’s rising 
fast and some chains have broken loose. 
I heard the clanking myself.” 

The wind sank an instant and both 
men heard the sharp, imperative whirr 
of an electric-bell. 

“Someone is on the wires trying to 
send a message,” Travers said. “Go and 
see to it, will you? If I am wanted, call 
me.” 


Newton nodded and the 


went into 
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next room, closing the door after him. In 
his haste he had let the photo fall. 

Travers picked it up and laid it quietly 
on the table. Leaning on both his hands 
he studied the delicate, though saddened 
features, his own set and hard, his mouth 
closed in a curved line of cynicism and 
bitterness. The minutes passed and New- 
ton did not return. With a movement of 
impatience, either at his own reflections 
or the other’s absence, Travers pushed 
the picture on one side and went towards 
the next room. 

“What’s up?” he called, half-opening 
the door. “Anything wrong?” 

Newton glanced up from the instru- 
ment he was working, his face in the 
flickering candle light perplexed and 
doubtful. 

“Coming in a minute,” he said, curtly. 
“T am taking down the maddest message 
ever sent by man. It’s from Caruthers 
down at Zeroyda, and he’s talking rabid 
nonsense. Either he’s drunk or —” 

The last word died into an inaudible 
murmur. 

Travers went back to the fire and 
stood with folded arms watching the red 
firelight. Never a handsome man, his face 
wore something that was almost repellent 
in the violence and force of its despair. 
He was aroused by a touch on the arm. 

“There you are!’ Newton exclaimed. 
“See if you can make head or tail of it. I 
can’t. But something is pretty wrong, 
that’s evident.” 

Travers took the scrap of paper, and 
holding it negligently to the light, began 
to read aloud : 


For God’s sake—help. Natives at- 
tacked — bad —wounded. Bridge — 
flood. Only five—if no help—bridge 
lost—think dying —can do nothing. 
Come—once-— 

Caruth- 


“What’s it all mean?” Newton asked. 

Travers’ hand containing the paper 
sank slowly to his side. He was smiling a 
twisted, curious smile. 

“Caruthers is engaged in repairing a 


bridge forty miles lower down the river,” 
he said. “He had only native workmen, 
and as he is intensely hated there was 
sure to be trouble. I suppose they’ve tried 
to murder him and have gone off and left 
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him with five loyal incapables to pull 
himself and the shaky old bridge out of 
the mess as best possible. By Jove!” he 
lifted his head as if listening, “how the 
river rises! Wont the D. P. W. rampage 
when another few million rupees go 
down stream, and wouldn’t they fondle 
and pamper any enterprising chap who 
saved them — ?” 

Newton shook him by the arm. 

“You've hit it!” he cried in feverish 
excitement. “You've 
hit it! The man who 
keeps Caruthers’ 
bridge above water 
is made — made for 
life. It’s your chance, 
Travers, you lucky 
dog. I'll wire Car- 
uthers, if he’s alive, 
that you are coming 
as fast as a horse can 
carry you. Forty 
miles! Your horse is 


You can be there be- 
fore daybreak and 
set to work at once. 
Wake up, man! 
Don’t you see what 
it means?” 

Travers looked at 
him and then beyond 
him to the table and 
the forgotten picture. 

“What it means?” 
he said slowly. 
“Bah! Not much. Anyhow, it’s not in 
my line. Forty miles on horseback in this 
storm to save a rotten old bridge I never 
built ? Thank you, I’m too old. If it gives 
you any pleasure, go, by all means.”’ 

Newton took a step back. 

“You— wont — go?” he demanded, 
every word marked by a bewildered em- 
phasis. “You mean you are going to 
chuck up a chance for which another 
man would give his right hand, just be- 
cause of a handful of wind and rain! I 
don’t believe it!” 

“Don’t believe it, then!” Travers said, 
stretching himself and yawning. “It’s a 
fact, all the same.” 

Newton studied him with a dawning 
fear in his eyes. 





He studied the features 


“Look here,” he said, with an effort to 
disguise an uneasy emotion, “are you try- 
ing to do me a good turn, Travers? If 
you are, | am jolly grateful but it wont 
do. After all, you haven’t only got your- 
self to think of. There’s the woman in 
the Madras Presidency, you know. You 
can’t expect her to wait forever whilst 
you do your friends good turns. You 
must think of her.” 

“I do,” said Travers with his eyes on 
the fire, “always.” 

“Then go, like a 
good fellow !” 

“No. But don’t 
give me credit for 
any noble motives on 
your account. I’m 
not stopping for 
your sake.” 

Newton drew him- 
self up. There was a 
faint contempt in his 
attitude and in his 
expression. 

“Then I have your 
permission ?” 

“By all means. 
My horse is at your 
disposal. I shall re- 
main in charge. Let 
me know how you 
get on. If you want 
help, I will do all I 
can to hurry up the 
authorities, but the 
more you do off your 
own bat the petter for you. Good luck!” 

Newton pulled on his still dripping 
riding-coat and then, going to the table, 
picked up the photo and stowed it care- 
fully away in his breast-pocket. From 
the doorway he looked back at the tall 
figure of his senior. 

“I’m your friend, Travers,” he said, 
“and I’m bothered if I know whether my 
friendship ought to make me hold my 
tongue or speak out. But I’d rather speak 
out. I tell you what it is—you haven’t 
any right to throw stones at Fate. She has 
done her best for you—has given you 
the chance of a life time and you have 
messed it — funked it. As for the woman 
for whom you are going to do all these 
wonders, she has my sympathy. If she is 

















anything like your description I don't 
think you are worthy of her.” 
‘“Aren’t you rather wasting 
Travers asked calmly. 
Newton went out and a gust of wind 
slammed the door violently after him. 


time ?”’ 


Travers spent the better part of the 
next few days in taking down the breath- 
messages which came at intervals 
along the wires from Zeroyda. There was 
something in the curt, disjointed sen- 
tences that invigorated like the breath of 
a north wind. They told the tale of a 
simple, unpretending man who 
fighting overwhelming difficulties single 
handed, but with tireless courage. 

Thus ran one of the earlier messages: 


less 


was 


Caruthers just died in my arms. 
Six natives have come back. Wanted 
to murder me. Have driven them to 
the work at end of revolver. It’s a 
race against the flood. By to-night 
one of us throws up the sponge. It’s 
not going to be me. Wire later. 


In the afternoon came a jerkier com- 
munication: 


Native stabbed me in right arm. 
Wont do it again. Bridge almost 
safe. Another three hours. No rest 
but going strong. 


Towards evening Travers spelt out the 
last triumphant message : 


Bridge safe. Have wired headquar- 
ters. 


Travers threw himself back and 
ground his teeth. All night he sat oppo- 
site the instrument waiting for further 
news but none came. 

His spurred imagination saw how the 
exhausted man flung himself down and 
slept the sleep of success, and his own 
unused energies quivered under the 
strain of inactivity. In the morning he 
went down to the bank of the swollen 
river and paced backwards and forwards, 
counting his forty empty years. He had 
looked forward to each, believing that 
one or the other would bring the Chance 
hitherto denied him. But it never came. 
He looked at the bridge, an ugly, grace- 
less structure, stretching from bank to 
bank, yet noble in his sight because he 
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knew how each bolt and bar had been 
fixed and at what cost. How he had 
prayed that it might be granted him to 
do just so much! 

Instead, he had been set like a human 
sheep-dog to watch over the work of an- 
other. Was that, anyhow, his appointed 
part in life? He had loved a woman. His 
friend had taken her from him. At the 
critical moment in his own life, when the 
first time Fortune had smiled faintly, it 
had been ordained that he should turn 
his back upon her in order that he might 
procure the happiness of the one being he 
had loved and lost. Was that also failure ? 

He turned wearily back to his rough 
dwelling. The wind blew a furious war- 
dance about him, driving great drops of 
rain and spray into his heedless face. No, 
not failure, surely not. Fate had given 
him perhaps the greatest Chance of all 
—the Chance to sacrifice himself. 
Though she did not know it, a well loved 
woman owed her coming happiness to 
him, and that one moment of self-abne- 
gation would fill with richness the empty 
years past and future. Yes, that was 
granted him—the success of a willing 
failure. Fate had, after all, dealt ten- 
derly with him in her own way. 

He entered the gloomy hut quieted in 
spirit. The wild revolt was over. He was 
learning for the first time the peace and 
contentment of a good and generous 
action. 

Towards evening he received a brief 
happy message from Newton: 


Headquarters have congratulated. 
Three months’ sick-leave and prom- 
ise of big things ahead. Substitute 
arrives to-morrow. Good-by. 


Travers bowed his face ip his hands. 
He knew with whom that sick-leave 
would be spent, and he prayed for 
strength. 

After that, life resumed for him its 
old monotonous -course. Little tasks were 
confided to his care — little tasks that he 
accepted uncomplainingly and accom- 
plished with conscientious care. 





After four months he was put in 
charge of a department in South India 
and it was there that for the first time 
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since that eventful evening he met Harry 
Newton. They shook hands with a faint, 
almost unnoticeable constraint. 

“T heard you were here,’” Newton ex 
plained, “so [ thought I’d drop in and 
see how you were getting on.” 

“Pretty well,” Travers answered, play 
ing with the papers on the table’ before 
him, “I meant to write to you but I have 
been so busy. You have been ill after 
your famous feat ?”’ 

He spoke with a forced light-hearted 
ness, the question that trembled on his 
lips held well back. 

Newton glanced at his arm. 

“A mere nothing,” he said. “A scratch 
with blood-poisoning results — that was 
all.” 

Quite suddenly he threw over his en- 
forced calm, his natural impulsive self 
bubbling over the walls of all restraint. 

“By Jove, Travers!” he exclaimed 
with a deep breath, “I’m the happiest 
man on earth, though I suppose it’s com- 
monplace to say so!’ 

Travers smiled. His unuttered ques 
tion was already answered. 

“So it’s all settled?” he said, gently. 
“She has given her consent at last?” 

Newton nodded. 

“T couldn’t wait those wretched six 
months,” he said, “especially after every- 
thing had gone so well with me. And 
I think she was glad, too, that the 
time of waiting was over and that I had 
won her so soon.” 

He leaned forward and his face grew 
suddenly grave. 

“Not that it was my success she was 
waiting for, Travers. Women aren't like 
that, it seems. She laughed at the idea. It 
was something else — another man.” 

He stopped, frowning as if at some 
vague trouble. 

Travers’ hand tightened over the arms 
of his chair. 

“Another man — ?” he uttered husk- 
ily. 

“Yes, another man. It seems she met 
him some time ago, and — well, fell in 
love with him. He went away without 
speaking, like the silly fool he must have 
been, and never wrote and never came 
back. All the same, as she tells me, she 
couldn’t shake him off, couldn’t put him 


out of her life, as it were. Even when I 
came and she began to care for me, she 
dared not say so or give her promise. She 
felt that if he ever came back and held 
out his hand and said ‘Come!’ she would 
have to go and her love for him would 
transcend every other love. 

“Wasn’t it°a queer thing, Travers? 
Chat night when Caruthers’ telegram 
came for help, she made up her mind to 
write to me and tell me that it was no 
good and that she could never marry 
me. Then, three days later, when she got 
my good news, something snapped, so 
she described it. She felt that the past 
had been all a dream and that it would 
never come back. She put it away from 
her, knowing that it meant the wreck of 
the happiness of both of us. The last 
time I saw her —” 

He smiled, and the smile lit up his 
whole face. 

“It was all right?’ Travers suggested 
dully. 

“Yes, it was all right. She put him out 
of her life.” 

He paused. “I suppose it doesn’t mat- 
ter my telling you,” he said, dubiously. 
“You see, we’re as happy as we can be — 
it all belongs to the past.” 

“Of course — it belongs to the past,” 
Travers repeated. 

He seemed to have lost the power of 
independent thought and to have become 
a mere echo. And his pallor was like that 
of the night of the Lost Chance, only 
more deathly. There was no light — not 
even of despair — in his leaden eyes. 

Newton got up. 

“I shall expect to hear good news of 
you soon,” he said with gay significance, 
“but before anything of that sort hap- 
pens you have got to assist me into my 
new state. We are to be married next 
month and, of course, you, as my best 
friend —” 

Travers shook his head. 

“Sorry,” he said. “I’m — going home 
on leave. I’ve felt a bit off color lately 
and am in need of a breath of English 
air. So, you see, you must do without 
me.” 

Newton’s face fell, but for a moment 
he said nothing and began to trace out 
the pattern on the carpet with his whip. ° 








“| heard you were here so thought I'd drop In” 
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“T say, Travers,” he began at last. “| 
feel rather uneasy about — about you, 
you know. There was something about 
that evening which I don’t understand 
and never shall. Are you sure you have 
never regretted giving me your chance?” 

“Since everything is for the best in 
this world what should I regret ?” Trav- 
ers answered. ‘Fate chooses out the best 
man, Newton, and if she plays facetious 
pranks on the second best, who can blame 
her? If the victim is wise he joins in the 
lavgh at his own expense.” 

“T don’t understand,” Newton ob- 
je ied. 

“| didn’t suppose you would. There! 
Good-by ¥ 

Chey shook hands 

“By the way,” Travers added, “don’t 
mention to your future wife any imagin 
ary indebtedness you may feel towards 
me. What I did I did for my own reasons 
but she may not like it.” 


“All right. If you think it best, I wont. 
Good-by.” 


They parted as men do who feel in- 
stinctively that somewhere, somehow, a 
link which united them has snapped and 
that they are drifting asunder — perhaps 
forever. 

In Newton’s expression and words 
there was regret — also a faint, unmis- 
takable relief. 


Travers closed the door on him and 
went back to his table. In a side drawer 
there was hidden a cheap little photo of 
a woman which he took out and studied 
before he tore it in a dozen pieces. Then 
he buried his face in his arms and re- 
mained thus motionless, save that once or 
twice his shoulders shook -— but whether 
it was with tears or laughter the clerk 
who peeped at him through a half- 
opened doorway could not tell. 


Simply Peter 


BY ALLEN UPDEGRAFF 


ILLUSTRATED BY HENRY RALEIGH 


HEN Peter Ruysdel reached Miss 

Wilmering’s house on the upper 
West Side, it was really too late for a 
call, even for a New York call. But he 
brushed aside any objections that a 
glance at his watch may have suggested, 
and pressed the bell. 

An electric-bulb, lighting up as he 
pushed open the storm-doors, threw into 
relief the somewhat heavy features of 
his broad, Americanized-Dutch face. In 
spite of his long Inverness and tall hat, 
his figure seemed almost burly; and the 
big, gray gloved hands gripping his cane 
contributed to the same impression. Al- 
together, if one disregarded a certain 
forthright honesty and determination in 
his rugged face, he might have been con- 
sidered a very unprepossessing young 
gentleman. 





Miss Wilmering herself answered the 
bell. 

“Why, hello Peter!” she said, in a 
voice which curiously combined surprise, 
amusement, and pleasure. “I was begin- 
ning to think you’d chosen another con- 
fidante. Come in!” 

She surveyed him with the faintest 
hint of an ironical smile on her lips 
while he silently removed his overcoat 
and then preceded him into the parlor. 
There was a certain quieting emanation 
from her, an atmosphere of wideness of 
experience and understanding. Peter, fol- 
lowing her with eyes moodily downcast, 
was dimly aware of it. At the same time, 
her simple Princesse gown, the thin fichu 
of yellow lace about her neck, and the 
plain massing of her brown hair satisfied 
and soothed him. He had always consid- 

















‘*You make me ashamed of you and of myself”’ 


ered her a somewhat superior being ; and 
when, after her father’s failure and 
death, she had chosen to leave the nar- 
row confines of Peter’s “set,” he had ig 
nored conventions to the extent of keep- 
ing up an intimate friendship with her. 
Even when she began to give private 
lessons in French and German, he re- 
fused to consider the fact discrediting. 
His relations with most of his acquain- 
tances had been considerably strained by 
the persistence with which he aired his 
opinions on these matters. 

As Mr. O. Suffern Moses remarked: 

“Peter is Peter, but Peter’s ideas are 
really too much, even for Peter.” 

This epigram was generally conceded 
to cover the situation. 

“Well, she turned me down,” he be- 
gan abruptly, when they were seated. “I 
feel like seventeen kinds of a fool. I’m 
not especially sorry, you understand ; 
simply sick.” 

“At any rate, I suppose you can be 


glad that you aren’t sorry,” she sug 
gested, smiling. 

“If you knew the whole story, I'll bet 
you wouldn’t joke about it,” he burst 
forth with sudden indignation that made 
his rugged face seem even more boyish. 
“I’ve made a bigger fool of myself than 
I’ve ever done before; and I guess you 
know that means a lot. I’ve put the old 
man’s name to a check. It isn’t a large 
one, but I don’t believe he’ll stand for 
it, coming on top of my throwing up 
that office-job he got for me.” 

“Why did you do it ?” she asked, grown 
suddenly serious. 

“Tll explain. It was this way: You 
see, that little wax doll I thought I was 
in love with: when I got maudlin, she 
just seemed scared, and couldn’t say 
anything but ‘Oh, Mr. Ruysdel!’ and 
‘No, really, I couldn’t think of it!’ May- 
be I was a little sudden, but that dawd- 
ling made me mad, and I told her to give 
me a reason. Then she gulped out: ‘Oh, 
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but really, you’re so ugly!’ Think of 
that! Thunder and Mars! 7hink of it!” 

Miss Wilmering laughed; laughed 
frankly and delightedly. 

“Funny, aint it?” said Peter, gazing 
at her with red faced reproach, and yet 
without rancor. “Well, I guess you're 
right; but I didn’t see it that way then. 

“T couldn’t say a word,” he went on. 
“T smashed a golf stick across my knee 
to express my feelings—this was out at 
the Country Club’s links day before yes- 
terday morning—and took the first train 
to town. I had a cute thought coming in, 
and I went to one of those wax-works 
places and bought a tailor’s dummy; 
nice, rosy cheeks, black mustache, curly 
hair, you know. I had them fit him up 
with a ready-made wedding outfit—all 
he fixings down to patent leather shoes 
and a glass stick-pin. .I sent him, neatly 
boxed and covered with orange flowers, 
to the doll lady. When he was all ready 
to go, the tradesman made a kick for his 
money: wouldn’t give credit, and all that 
sort of rot. I was short of cash, so I put 
the old man’s name to a check for a 
thousand. Of course I was as mad as a 
March hare or I wouldn’t have done it. 
Nice story, aint it 2?” 

‘The story’s nicer than the facts,” said 

Miss Wilmering, slowly. ‘“And what do 
you intend to do now ?” 
' “That’s what I came to tell you,” he 
said, lowering his eyes before her calm 
gray ones. “You're concerned in it. I’m 
going to get a job and then tell the old 
man that I’ve forged his name, and offer 
to pay back. I’m really going to cut out 
all this society game and try to pay the 
world for my living. I know something 
about architectural designing; I took a 
course in college, you know. I’m going to 
get into some good architect’s office, and 
work my way up.” 

“IT think that would suit you better 
than the broker’s office,” she said, as he 
hesitated. 

“So do I,” he returned. “But what I 
want to sav is this: I’ve done a lot of 
thinking since day before yesterday 


morning; I’ve found out a lot about my- 


self. I’ve found out a lot about you, too; 
and about what I think—about you,” he 
finished vaguely 


She made no reply. Her eyes searched 
him, and a quizzical, almost bitterly quiz- 
zical, expression came over her face. 

‘I’ve come to the conclusion that it’s 
you I’ve been in love with all along,” he 
blurted out, painfully embarrassed. “And 
I want to know if you’ll marry me, when 
I can support you.” 

Her face flushed and her lips set in a 
straight line. 

‘Peter, will you never grow up?” she 
protested. 

“T’m as old as you are,” he retorted. 

“Then please try to have some consid- 
eration for others,” she said, evenly. ‘Be- 
cause you've been disappointed in Miss 
Evers, you turn to me. Your—your—as- 
surance that I would listen to such a 
proposal, after playing my part of 
friendly adviser for so long, is equiva- 
lent to an insult! Why, you behave like 
a spoiled little boy! You make me 
ashamed of you—and of myself!” 

The hurt pride, the wounded sensibili- 
ties, that cried out in her exaggerated re- 
proaches were lost upon him. He got up, 
walked stolidly into the hall, and took 
his coat, hat, and cane. When he stepped 
back to the parlor door, she had not 
moved. 

“You did it much better than Belle 
Evers,” he said, bowing. ‘‘Good-even- 
ing.” 

He carefully closed the inner and 
storm doors behind him and descended 
into the vacant street. Considering 
whether to go to Broadway for a cab or 
to Ninth Avenue for the elevated, he hes- 
itated a moment at the curb. If he had 
hesitated only the fraction of a second 
longer, Miss Wilmering would have 
called him back. 

Gifted as he was with a certain bour- 
geois sense of economy, which twenty-six 
years of being a rich man’s son had not 
entirely atrophied, Peter decided, the fol- 
lowing morning, to leave his apartment 
in a Broadway hotel and look for lodg- 
ings more commensurate with his pros- 
pects. His hotel bill was larger than he 
had expected; he had just ninety-two 
dollars left when it was paid. This fact 
moved him to go to the bank which han- 
dled his father’s money and draw his 
monthly allowance. It was not quite due, 

















but his acquaintance with the assistant 
cashier had frequently enabled him to 
draw in advance. 

Mr. Percy Wilcox, to whom he sent 
his card, greeted him with an abrupt and 
abstracted air. 

“Ah, Ruysdel,” he murmured, “your 
father left a note with me for you. Here 
it is. He evidently expected you would 
call. Beastly chilly morning, isn’t it ?” 

“Thanks,” said Peter, taking the en- 
velope. ‘I wanted to see you about draw- 
ing my allowance in advance.” 

“Greatly regret it’s impossible,” said 
Wilcox, fidgeting. ‘Possibly the note will 
explain. Will you kindly excuse me? I’m 
very busy this morning.” 

Peter stumbled out into the Avenue. 
He turned up the first quiet side street 
and opened his father’s note. It began 
without greeting. He read: 

My bankers have referred to me 

for verification a forged check for a 

thousahd dollars. I have ordered it 

paid. Taking into consideration a dis- 
graceful insult which, your mother 
informs me, has recently been of- 
fered to Miss Isabelle Evers, I am 
forced to conclude that you are re- 
sponsible for both forgery and insult. 

If you are not, please let me know at 

once. If you are, as I have every rea- 

son to believe, you have received 
your last cent from me. It would 
have been better for everybody had 

I come to this conclusion before 

your antics became criminal. 

Your mother concurs in all I have 


said. 
ALBERT J, RUYSDEL. 


“Dear step-mama!” Peter murmured. 
“How it must have hurt her!” 

A grim realization of his predicament 
succeeded this ironical pleasantry. He 
was really dependent upon the few dol- 
lars in his pocket, and on his own hands 
and head. The thought was like a dash of 
cold water ; it left him tingling. 

He had always considered the world 
where men worked for a literal living, 
where the primeval struggle for existence 
was still carried on, as very effectively 
walled off from his own. Although his 
college course in ‘American Social Con- 
ditions” had informed him that three per- 
sons out of four in New York belonged 
to it, it had always seemed a mythologi- 
cal sort of world: a place where life was 
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sterner, intenser, nearer sudden death, 
than in the gentle realm to which, by 
heritage, he belonged. And yet, for this 
very harshness, it seemed suddenly more 
desirable. The fighting spirit that went 
with his big hands, undershot jaw, and 
quick temper, was aroused. In this new 
and larger country of his discovery, 
something of the spirit of his New Am- 
sterdam forebears possessed him. Per- 
haps, he reasoned, if he succeeded in con- 
quering for himself a bit of this bitterly 
disputed domain, he might appear less 
like a spoiled boy in the eyes of—certain 
persons. Walking the streets at random, 
he added his own dream to the shining 
myriads that the city evokes every hour. 

He had heard of a little French board- 
ing house in West Forty-fourth Street 
where one could get a room and board for 
the ridiculously small sum of fifteen dol- 
lars a week. He found the place, engaged 
lodgings, and had his traveling bags 
brought from the hotel. The rest of the 
day he devoted to the composition and 
duplication of a letter offering his ser- 
vices as an embryo architect. It was his 
first effort of the sort, and he rather 
prided himself on the fullness of detail 
with which he described himself and his 
qualifications. The finished letter occu- 
pied three closely written pages. He sent 
copies to several architectural firms. 

Dinner, which his afternoon’s labors 
had made him anticipate with interest, 
was a disappointment. The food and ser- 
vice were as much below his standard as 
his college-French was below that of his 
fellow diners. The absence of dress-suits 
was depressing, and his natural taciturn- 
ity increased in direct ratio with the 
gayety of the guests. He left the table 
before dessert, and passed the rest of the 
evening in sullenly absorbing a big book 
entitled: ‘““The Computation of Strains 
and Stresses.” 

After three dismal days of waiting for 
replies from his letters, varied by appli- 
cations to ‘Strains and Stresses,” he was 
glad to permit his acquaintance to be 
made by a newcomer in the house, a Cap- 
tain MacTeake. The Captain, according 
to his own reports, had just returned 
from a long and very honorable service in 
the United States Philippine Constabu- 
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lary. He devoted much of his time to di- 
verting Peter, incidentally showing an 
interest in his habits to the extent of ad- 
vising him never to carry more than a 
few dollars with him when he went out 
at night. 

\ few days after they had become ac- 
quainted they went together, at the Cap- 
tain’s invitation, to a Broadway theater. 
Che Captain complained of illness, in the 
middle of the first act, and regretfully 
left Peter to see the remainder of the play 
alone. Discovering, after the final cur 
tain, that his watch and stick-pin were 
missing, Peter was not unprepared, upon 
his return to his lodgings, to find that his 
room had been very thoroughly robbed. 
Che lock had evidently been picked. Sev- 
enty-five dollars in money, his dress-suit, 
opera-coat, a pair of trousers, even his 
neck-ties and extra linen, had been taken. 

\fter some minutes of facing the reali 
zation that he possessed only the clothes 
he was wearing and a matter of eight or 
ten dollars in cash, Peter went back out 
nto the street. He had really been a bit 

roud of the Captain’s friendship, and 


his anger and bitterness at this revelation 
of its cause were too deep for words or 
any physical expression. Full of a blind 
desire to get away from the scene of his 
humiliation, he went over to Fifth Ave- 
nue and walked northward. When the 
first hints of the December dawn ap- 
peared, he was on the northern edge of 
Van Courtlandt Park, about eighteen 
miles from his starting point. He as- 
cended a little hill that rose above Spuy- 
ten Duyvel, and looked back. For per- 
haps fifteen minutes he stood leaning 
against a tree and staring sightlessly be- 
fore him. Then he descended the hill, by 
the way he had come, and began plod- 
ding steadily back toward the city. 

An hour’s walk brought him to the end 
of the Broadway subway. He bought a 
morning paper before getting on the 
train, and spent the forty-five minutes 
required to get back to the downtown 
district in searching the pages of short, 
boxed items: firstly, for a job; secondly, 
for a furnished room. He found an aston- 
ishingly large number of acceptable posi- 
tions, all under the head of ‘‘Agents” or 





‘You couldn’t spare me the price of a little something, could you ? ” 











“Salesmen.” He 
marked these, to- 
gether with several 
advertisements of 
furnished rooms in 
the vicinity of Gra- 
mercy Square. 

\fter a breakfast 
so economical that 
he could not eat it 
all, he looked at a 
number of furnished 
rooms and _ finally 
took one for six dol- 
lars a week. At eight 
o'clock he went down 
to Fulton Street, to 
call on a firm that 
advertised fifty dol- 
lars a week easily for 
their agents. The 
firm’s office was near 
the top of a particu- 
larly old and gloomy 
building. Upon 
groping his way into 
a small ante-room, 
he found fifteen or 
twenty men, mostly 
poorly dressed and 
more or less forlorn 
looking, seated upon 
benches. As he sat 
down among them, a 
feeling of repug- 
nance penetrated him with such force as 
to produce a physical shudder. 

He felt that he was being sized up 
with a sort of furtive jealousy that gave 
him a feeling of contraction at the throat. 
From his own thoughts and sensations he 
could reconstruct those of his neighbors. 
They knew that his being there dimin- 
ished their chances of getting work, and, 
in spite of themselves, they hated him. 
Even when one occasionally spoke to an- 
other, it seemed to him that a sort of 
ghastly politeness veiled their mutual 
fear and hatred. He, in turn, hated and 
feared them all: they were competing 
with him for an opportunity to live. 

The men were called into the inner of- 
fice, one by one, for interviews of more or 
less briefness. Peter’s own interview was 
briefer than the briefest. 
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His room had been very thoroughly robbed 


“Well,” said the manager, a big man 
with light blue eyes and thin lips that his 
mustache did not conceal, “what have 
you got to say for yourself?” 

“1 noticed your advertisement in this 
morning’s Herald,” began Peter awk- 
wardly, “and I thought—” 

“Where are your references?’ 
rupted the manager. 

“T regret to say I haven’t any,” said 
Peter, “but if you will give me an oppor- 
tunity—” 

“What’s your experience ?” 

“T haven’t had any,” Peter blurted an- 
grily.” 

“Nothing doing,” said the manager. 
“Call the next, boy.” 

“I beg your pardon,” said Peter, rising 
and flushing angrily; “but I want a 
chance! You advertised—” 
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“Get out!” snapped the manager. “I 
saw your nasty temper as soon as you 
came in. Do you think you can sell any- 
thing with a temper like that—and a 
face like a Dutch pancake? Get out, you 
farmer! Go on!” 

Peter turned and stumbled out. He 
caught a glimpse of several grinning 
countenances in the outer office, and then 
he stood waiting for the elevator. Before 
it arrived, he was joined by “the next.” 

rhey stood side by side, resolutely fac- 
ing the elevator-shaft. The single crazy 
car that came to the floor did not appear, 
and Peter pressed the bell again. In do 
ing so, he stole a glance at his companion. 
From the look on the man’s face, he knew 
that “the next” had succeeded no better 
than himself. A sudden sense of comrade 
ship, at once painful and good, displaced 
his antipathy of the moment before. 

‘The car’s rather slow, isn’t it ?”’ said 
the man. 

“Ves,’”’ said Peter, meeting the stran- 
ger’s eves. 

Peter judged that he might be thirty 
five years old. He seemed to be taking 
defeat philosophically. 

“T heard you say you’d had no experi 
ence,”’ he said. ‘It’s a bad time to be but 
ting into this business.” 

“But they’re advertising for men,” re- 
turned Peter. “And fifty dollars a week 
isn’t bad wages, is it ?”’ 

Che other smiled. 

“That’s what they advertise,”” he said 
“I carried their kitchen-cabinet a year 
ago, and made about eighteen dollars a 
week out of it. They paid me twelve dol 
lars and commission. I offered to work 
for six dollars and commission just now, 
but they’re only offering straight com 
mission. You can’t much more than make 
expenses at it.” 

[he car arrived and they got into it. 

“I'd be willing to work for a little 
more than my expenses for the present,” 
said Peter. 

“Well, you can probably do it, if 
you've got a little stake to start with,” 
was the reply. 

[he car stopped and they walked out 
into Fulton Street. 

“What do you mean by a ‘stake?’”’ 
asked Peter 


“Why, a piece of money,” explained 
the man. “You see, you don’t get your 
commission until the goods are delivered. 
You’ve got to have enough to live on for 
a month or so. See?” 

“IT see,” said Peter. 

“Well, I’m bound for Sixth Avenue,” 
continued the other, as they turned into 
Broadway. “There’s nothing doing in 
this business. I know a buyer in a de- 
partment-store, and I guess it’s me to 
clerk it until next spring. Which way do 
you go?” 

“I take the Fourth Avenue surface,” 
said Peter. 

“Well, good luck!” said the man. 

And they parted. 

Upon reaching his room, Peter went 
to bed and slept until nearly six o’clock. 
He dined in a place that advertised a 
“regular dinner” for twenty-five cents. 
Ihe dinner, much to his surprise, was 
very good and, sauced by an appetite that 
had not been satisfied for twenty-four 
hours, he enjoyed it immensely. With an 
amused appreciation of his anomalous 
situation, he counted his cash, after the 
last edible had disappeared, and con- 
cluded that he could allow himself a five- 
cent cigar. To his further astonishment, 
he enjoyed the cigar tremendously; and 
he noticed, with a sort of detached pleas- 
ure, that many other persons in his im- 
mediate vicinity were enjoying twenty- 
five cent dinners and five-cent cigars. 
[he ease with which he slipped off his 
cares was interesting and delightful. 

Thoughts of Miss Wilmering began to 
mingle themselves with his cigar-smoke. 
He admitted to himself that he had al- 
most deserved her epithet of “spoiled lit- 
tle boy ;” the recollection of his bald 
declaration filled him with chagrin. And 
yet he was not altogether sorry that he 
had spoken, for back of his awkwardness 
there had been a deep sincerity. Looking 
at his relations with her from the per- 
spective of the time since he had seen her 
last, he was convinced that she really 
liked him very much; and that injured 
pride had played a part in the bitterness 
of her reproaches. This conviction was 
the center of a certain wide contentment 
that he carried back to an evening of 
“Strains and Stresses.”’ 





































Enough optimism remained the fol 
lowing morning to suggest that he call 
on some of the architectural firms to 
which he had written. At the three places 
he visited he was informed, in a courte- 
ous but very decided manner, that his ser- 
vices were not required. The afternoon of 
that day, and all of the next, he spent in 
calling on firms that advertised for sales 
men and agents. He had only two days’ 
rent and about three dollars in cash re- 
maining when he finally secured a job 
that seemed to promise a living. 

The firm’s office, to which he was di 
rected by a man he met in one of the ad- 
vertised places, consisted of a single 
small room, occupied by a battered desk, 
two battered chairs, and a dilapidated 
little man with black, curly hair and 
waxed mustache. He offered to pay Peter 
lollar a day and 20% commission for 
ling a patent apple-peeler. The apple 
was stuck upon a set of prongs, a handle 
was turned, and the machine did the rest, 
even to pushing the apple off when it was 
peeled. Tarrytown, New York, was as- 
signed as Peter’s undisputed territory. He 
was to be paid his salary and commission 
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They regarded his doubtful figure witn open indignation 
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every Saturday. A deposit of two dollars 
was required on the machine to be used 
as a sample. The money was to be re- 
funded, with interest at six per cent when 
the machine was returned. 

Peter sold his overcoat in a second- 
hand clothing establishment, for four 
dollars and fifty cents, and took the next 
morning’s earliest train to Tarrytown. 
He secured room and board with a pri- 
vate family for seven dollars a week. 
Doggedly, determinedly, he canvassed 
the town and the country round about; 
smiling when doors were slammed in his 
face, beating a dignified retreat when 
dogs were set on him, explaining and ar- 
guing with all his might whenever any 
interest was shown in the machine. 

At the end of his fourth day, he had 
sold three machines. He forwarded 
proofs of his sales to the firm, and re 
quested that his salary be sent to him 
promptly on Saturday. When the day 
came, he had added five more machines 
to his list of sales; but the check did not 
arrive. Nor did it come on Monday. Nor 
on Tuesday. He explained to his land- 
lady that he had less than a dollar in the 
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world, and she doubtfully accepted his 
note for the two dollars and fifty cents 
which he owed her. 

Upon his return to New York, Peter 
found the firm’s office vacant. It had 
been vacated about a week previous said 
a real estate agent next door. 

Peter took his sample machine down to 
a Bowery second hand store, and sold it 
for fifty cents. Twenty-five cents he paid 
for a “regular dinner ;” five cents went 
for a cigar, and five cents as a tip to the 
waiter. After these expenditures, his com- 
plete capital was twenty-three cents. He 
spent the afternoon in random applica- 
tions for work along lower Broadway, 
and at six o’clock invested ten cents in a 
cup of coffee and a ham sandwich. 

Che night was not very cold for De 
cember, and Peter concluded he could 
spend it, without much discomfort, in 
walking the streets. Along toward 11 
o'clock he went to Madison Square to 
rest awhile on one of the benches. Per- 
haps three hundred men were there, 
when he arrived, with a fair sprinkling of 
old women. Peter found a bench, only 
one end of which was occupied, and sat 
down. 

The bench was not set solidly and the 
resulting teeter, as he put his weight 
upon it, awoke the sleeper at the other 
end. He sat up, with a curious crackling 
sound, and looked resentfully in Peter’s 
direction. 

“Hello, pard,” he said. “Pretty chilly. 
You couldn’t spare the price of a little 
stimulant, could you? I’m near froze!” 

“Sorry, but I don’t think I can,” re- 
plied Peter. 

His own teeth were chattering. 

“I beg your pardon, pal, | truly beg 
your pardon,” said the man, looking at 
him closely. “I thought you was just out 
for a little stroll, till I heard your teeth 
goin’. Why don’t you get some newspa- 


pers?” 

“Newspapers?” asked Peter, trying in 
vain to control the spasmodic action of 
his jaws. 

“Sure,” replied the man. 

He pulled open the top part of his 
coat, and Peter saw that the crackling 
sound he had noticed was due to the fact 
that the man was swathed in newspapers. 


’ 





(hey were wrapped around him, under 
his coat, and he had evidently thrust sev- 
eral layers of them into his trousers. 

“Oh, they keep off the cold, eh?” Peter 
chattered. 

“You’re a new one, I guess,” remarked 
the other, sliding over toward him. 
“Say, you look bad! Had anything to eat 
this evening ?” 

“Yes,” said Peter. 

“You don’t look it,” was the reply. 
“Your lips are whiter’n your face. Here, 
take these papers awhile. It’s time | 
warmed up a little, anyway.” 

Peter, who had begun to feel weak and 
sick at the stomach, allowed the man to 
wrap a layer of papers around his chest. 

“Been walking too long,” observed his 
benefactor. “You're all tired out. Ought 
to walk awhile and rest awhile. See ?” 

He began to swing his arms and 
started to walk, or rather hop, away ; but 
he stopped before going far and came 
back. 

“Say, ever been to the Municipal ?” he 
asked. 

‘“What’s that ?”’ asked Peter, listlessly. 

“Lord, what a green one! The Munici- 
pal Lodging House, 0’ course. That’s the 
stunt for you. You got a good front, too: 
they'll take you right in. It’s a cinch. 
Come on. I'll show you.” 

Peter got to his feet and allowed the 
man to lead him off toward Twenty-third 
Street. 

“You want to have your story all 
framed up, you know,” the man admon- 
ished him as they walked east on Twenty- 
third Street. “Your name, you know, and 
age, and where previously employed, and 
how long in the city. Good beds, too ; and 
a clean nightie!” 

“Tt’s a charitable institution, eh?” said 
Peter, beginning to be weakly rebellious, 
under the influence of the papers and 
exercise. 

“No! Run by the city. Take my advice, 
and steer clear of them charitable institu- 
tions. They'll spend ten dollars proving 
you’re a bum to the nickel’s worth of 
food they hand out!” 

They walked on a space in silence. 

“Look here,” said Peter, with sudden 
suspicion, “if this place is all so fine, why 
don’t you go there yourself ?” 











“Why, you looney, I’m savin’ up my 
two times, see?” 

His voice was full of pitying astonish- 
ment. 

“No, I don’t see,”’ said Peter. 

“Tt’s this way,” explained the other. 
“You can go to the Municipal twice and 
get away with it; but the third time it’s 
sixty days on the Island. See? They pinch 
you as a ‘vag’ if you go mor’n twice.” 

“T see,” said Peter. “You expect to 
need your two times more, later on.” 

“Sure. I’ll need ’em for fair before the 
winter’s over.” 

When they came to First Avenue the 
man stopped. 

“There’s the place,” he said, pointing 
down the Avenue. “And say, Cap’n.,” he 
continued. ‘Would you mind just swap- 
pin’ hats with me? That’s a good dip 
you got, and I can probably swap it for 
another lid and ten or fifteen cents to 
boot, down on the Bowery. It ’ud be a 
great kindness to me; and you'll get 
breakfast at the Municipal; and I aint 
got a red. Besides, a good-lookin’ young 
chap like you can sure get some sort of a 
job. Don’t ever hit the glorious, do you?” 

“Here,” said Peter, producing his 
thirteen cents, “will this do in place of 
the hat?” 

“Ho! ho!” chuckled the man. “Sure 
will it! It’s lucky you loosened up on it, 
too; they wouldn’t a-took you in if you’d 
had a red. And say, before you go, would 
you mind lettin’ me have them papers 
back? You wont be needin’ ’em now.” 

Peter unwrapped the papers and 
handed them to him. 

“Well, so long!” he said, cheerfully, 
adjusting them about his chest. “Lord, 
but you got a good outfit o’clothes there ! 
Too bad about the steamin’ !” 

With this enigmatical remark, he made 
rapidly across the street. Peter entered 
the lodging-house, was quickly tabulated 
under an assumed name, and admitted to 
a long hall of full cots. 

“Put your duds there.” said an attend- 
ant, pointing to a sort of iron basket. 

Peter obeyed and was immediately es- 
corted to a bath-tub. 

The attendant directed the bathing 
operations, so that Peter could not have 
slighted any part if he had wanted to. 
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After this he was given a clean night- 
shirt, and assigned to a cot. The ringing 
of a big gong awoke him before he 
seemed fairly to have closed his eyes. A 
clock on the wall showed 5:30. His 
clothes were hanging on the foot of the 
bed, and he arose and began dressing 
while the attendants shook a few drowsy 
ones into wakefulness. 

There was a peculiar odor about all his 
clothing. When he had donned his trous- 
ers, he stared down at them in astonish- 
ment. They were drawn and wrinkled, 
and seemed to have become smaller. 

“It’s the live steam does it,” explained 
a man who was dressing opposite him. 
“They fumergate everything. Looks like 
you'd fcrgot to dust your lid, too. Too 
bad. It wont come out. Are you gettin’ 
breakfast? I aint. Hungry, too.” 

Peter glanced at his derby and saw 
that the dust had been literally cooked 
into it. However, he finished dressing, 
with apparent nonchalance, and pre- 
sented himself at the door of the dining- 
room. After reference to a list of names, 
the attendant admitted him. 

Breakfast, consisting of oatmeal, cof- 
fee and bread, was quickly over with, and 
Peter strolled over toward Madison 
Square, keeping his eyes open for a stray 
newspaper. He stopped once to stare at 
his reflection in a shop window. His hat 
was covered with white streaks of 
steamed dust, his face was black with a 
two days’ growth of beard, his collar al 
most grimy, his coat wrinkled and drawn 
out of shape, his trousers an inch too 
short. With difficulty he resisted an ex 
pression of his disgust with this creature 
that had grown out of Peter Ruysdel. 

Discarded morning papers were in de- 
mand, It was almost two hours later be- 
fore he finally found one, in a street ref- 
use can, and sat down to read the “Help 
Wanted” columns. There was just one 
position advertised which he seemed cap- 
able of filling: a department store 
wished “several able-bodied men to act 
as porters. Apply at the employes’ en- 
trance between 8 and 9 o'clock.” 

Peter made all haste to reach the place. 

When he arrived there was a group of 
perhaps thirty men before the door. He 
had become callous to the unpleasant 
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emotions which pervaded such groups, 
but his entrance to this one aroused more 
than the usual expressions of antipathy. 
He saw that most of the applicants were 
oldish, weazened men, and they regarded 
his youthful figure with open indigna- 
tion. 

“Look here, pard,” said one old man, 
voicing the feelings of the group: “this 
aint no place for you. They only pays 
eight a week, and us old codgers has sort 
of got a monopoly. You aint goin’ to take 
the bread out of our mouths, be you?” 

“Why don’t you go over to the new 
Hudson Tunnels’ station, on Christopher 
Street?” broke in another. “They want 
men to work on structural iron there. 


Two and a half a day, all inside work. 
You're husky, and you can stand it. Us 
ancient devils—” 

The door opened quickly and a big 
man stepped into the group. 

“Go inside, you, and you,” he said, 
tapping two men near Peter, ‘‘and you,” 
he continued, touching Peter’s arm. 

“Take someone else; I’ve changed my 
mind,” said Peter, turning and walking 
away. 

“Good for ye, young feller 
the old men called after him. 

After inquiring his way of a policeman 
and walking a little less than a mile, 
Peter reached the new station on Chris- 
topher Street. There were no visible signs 
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of work. He went down to the platform 
and made inquiries of the ticket-seller. 

“What are you givin’ us?” growled the 
man. “This place’s been finished for the 
last six months. I’ve been watchin’ you 
hangin’ around that exit. Don’t you try to 
work no game on me, you bum! Beat it, 
or I’ll call a cop!” 

Somewhat to his own surprise, Peter 
took this revelation of the trick that had 
been played upon him with comparative 
calmness. He had half-expected to be 
tricked ; he was getting used to it. The 
old men were playing for the opportunity 
to live; and lies were even more permis- 
sible in that game than in the one where 
the stakes are merely wealth and power. 
For a moment, nevertheless, he was filled 
with a fierce regret that he had not stayed 
and beaten out at least one of them; but 
he despised the thought, and told himself 
that he was glad he had withdrawn from 
the unequal struggle. 

As he walked shudderingly down the 
street, a bitter resentment at the circum- 
stances which made himself and a mil- 
lion other men near him competitors for 
a commodity —life—of which there 
seemed not enough to go around, took 
the place of his personal antipathies of 
the past two weeks. These pitiful men 
were no more responsible than he was. 
The thing really responsible was so vast, 
so utterly beyond grasp, that his rage and 
bitterness against it fell back, baffled, 
upon himself. Even Job’s prerogative 
was denied him. 

A biting wind 
North River. He had wandered down to 
West Street and was standing in a semi 
cataleptic trance. He shivered and looked 
around him. A panorama of wharves and 
shipping stretched away before him and 
at both sides. Just across the street a 
brick and steel building was going up. A 
heavily overcoated man, with a bundle of 
blue prints in his hand, stood looking on. 
Italian laborers were carrying hods full 
of bricks past him. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said in a voice 
which sounded far away in his own ears, 
“but I’d like to carry bricks for you. I'll 
do it as cheap as anybody you can get.” 

The man turned impatiently and met 
Peter’s eyes. His own fell before them. 
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“Why — why—I don’t know,” he 
stammered. “You don’t look as if you'd 
had much experience!” 

“Does it require much experience to 
carry bricks?” asked Peter. “If you’ve 
got any other job that requires less, I'll 
be glad to do it for you. I only want a 
chance to earn a living.” 

“Your application’s fine, all except the 
last sentence,” remarked the man. 
“That’s what they all say. Do you 
drink ?” 

“No,” said Peter. 

“What have you been doing? What’s 
your occupation ?” 

“It was being a rich man’s son until a 
couple of weeks ago. Since then it’s been 
looking for a job—and being robbed 
whenever I got one.” 

“You talk better than you look,” said 
the man. “Where were you educated ?” 

“At Sheffield Scientific School, Yale 
University,” replied Peter. “I specialized 
in architectural designing. I’ve been 
through Bartholemew’s ‘Strains and 
Stresses’ in the last two weeks.” 

“Ts that so?” said the man. “Well, just 
wait here a moment, will you?” 

He went into the building and reap 
peared shortly, accompanied by a 
younger man. 

“Mr. Ryder says you say you are a 
graduate of Sheff.,’”’ said the young man, 
briefly. ‘What class ?” 

“Nineteen hundred 
Peter. 

“Pardon me, but 
structor in calculus?” 

“‘One-lung’ Tyler,” 
gravely. 

The young man put out his hand. 

‘“Patterson’s my name,” he said. “I’m 
a 1900 man.” 

“‘Ruysdel’s mine,” said Peter. “Glad to 
meet you. I think I have heard of you. 
Did you go Theta Delta Psi?” 

“T certainly did!” said Patterson. “But 
let me introduce you to Mr. Phillip Ry- 
der, of Phelps, Ryder & Company, you 
know.” 

As Peter turned toward Mr. Ryder, a 
cloud came before his eyes. He grasped 
dizzily at the hand-rail before him, 
missed it, and fell down, down, into ab- 
solute darkness. 
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When he regained consciousness he 
was lying in bed in a warm, bright, high 
ceilinged room. He turned his head with 
difficulty, because it was heavily band 
aged. His right arm, also, was bandaged 
and fastened across his chest. As he 
moved, Patterson stepped to the bedside. 

“Better now, old man?” he asked. 

“Ves, thanks,” said Peter. 

“Lord, but you had a fall!’’ continued 
the other. “Fifteen feet down ona pile of 
bricks! It was our fault: keeping you 


"7 


standing there with no overcoat—and not 
much to eat for the last few days, accord 
ing to the sawbones. By the way, he’s or 
dered all sorts of most proper grub for 
you. All on the boss! He was crazy when 
you tumbled—I mean the boss—came 
here in the ambulanc: with you, and 
wouldn’t leave till the sawbones swore 
you'd be all right. They say Ryder had a 
devil of a time getting started himself. 
Self-educated, you know. That reminds 


me that I am to telephone him as soon as 
you come around.” 

He hesitated a moment. 

“By the way,” he added: “is there 
anyone I can ’phone a message to for 
you ?” 

‘Thanks, but I guess not,” said Peter. 
“When you ’phone to Mr. Ryder, will 
you please thank him for me?” 

“Sure, Mike,” said Patterson. ‘“‘Well, 
I’ll toddle along over to the works after 
I ’phone. I'll drop in and see you this 
evening. I guess you’re going to be made 
head of the firm, from what the boss 
says: it’ll pay me to cultivate you!” 

After Patterson had disappeared, Peter 
called the nurse to his side 

“IT wish you’d just notify one of my 
friends that I’m here,” he said. “A post- 
card will be all right. Have you a bit of 
paper? The address is: ‘Miss Alice Wil- 
mering, 182 West Eighty-fourth street.’ ”’ 

She came. 
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ILENTLY, stealthily, like the dank 

and leprous thing it was, white dawn 
was stealing out of the night, groping 
with its dead hands into the angles and 
caverns of the forest. Something in its 
clammy touch chilled Stuart Corsan, as 
he stood, rifle in hand, trying to nerve 
himself to shoot. In the trail above him 
sat the dog, a bandage across his eyes. 
Corsan shivered and a white line went 
about his mouth; but he raised his gun, 
slowly, with the tense control of one who 
is bent on doing quickly and thoroughly 
what he has to do. 

And then— 

And then came the avenging spirit of 
the woods and the mountains. At any 
rate, she rode like one; a young woman, 
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her golden hair blowing about her face, 
sitting astride her ginger-colored cayuse, 
and riding as if the wilderness belonged 
to her alone. She was hard set to keep 
from running over the man in the path; 
and when she had checked her turbulent 
mount and had taken in the scene, anger 
flared in her gentle eyes. 

“What's he done?” she demanded. 

“Nothing. He’s not the kind of dog 
to break a law of God or man. But— 
we've struck hard luck, he and I. There’s 
not enough for both of us to eat, so one 
of us has to go.” 

“What did you do—draw cuts?” 

Corsan winced. He had not eaten 
since the noon before, and hunger added 
to his irritation. 

“Perhaps Rex is better off than his 
master,” he said, meeting with dull eyes 











































the glance of the angry horsewoman. “If 
he could stay here and fight it out, I’d 
be glad to n in my place—it 
isn’t so much fun to be beaten until your 
very bones ache.” 

H'e balanced the rifle, as if tempted 
to finish what he had begun. The girl’s 
imperative hand stopped him. 

“Take off that bandage,” she com- 
manded. “The dog is going with me. 
And I’ll pay you for him in provisions, 
so that you wont be able to say he never 
gave you anything for his board.” 

Stuart dropped the gun. A load had 
been lifted from his shoulders; and as 
he approached Rex, he patted the tawny 
head with 1 hand that trembled. 

“You do’t need to rub it in that way,” 
he said, when he had turned back to the 
girl on the pony. He looked down into 
the dog’s eyes—man eyes they were, deep 
and bright and speaking of wonderful 
intelligence. “I don’t want pay for him 
—I’d as soon sell my soul.” 

A smile flickered across the girl’s face. 
She was looking more kindly at Corsan 
now. In her hot championship of the 
dog she had evidently forgotten to con- 
sider the dog’s master. Now she ap- 
praised him with keen eyes. 

“That isn’t the question,” she said. 
“I’m considering myself. I need a dog, 
you say that you need provisions. This 
fellow is worth money—I lost one that 
would have looked like a cur beside him, 
and still I wouldn’t have sold him for 
two hundred dollars. You see, dogs are 
more than pets with me—I raise sheep 
over on the other slope of this ridge, and 
good dogs I’ve got to have.” 

Corsan watched her dubiously. “You 
raise sheep ?” he repeated. “Have you got 
a ranch?” 

“I’m a tamer of the wilderness.” 

The girl drew herself up in her saddle, 
perhaps to make the most of her height. 

Corsan looked pityingly at her. Yes, 
she was very young and very pretty—and 
he knew the wilderness of which 
spoke so lightlv; most of his life had 
been swallowed into its dark maw. 

“Tame the wilderness!” he said. “As 
well talk of taming the sun itself. The 
wilderness is a ghost, a spirit, and because 
she has her leaven in every man’s soul, 
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she makes serfs of wus, tameées tis and 
puts the bloody bit of her will into our 
mouths. Don’t imagine you were called 
to tame the wilderness—snatch one of 
her golden apples if you can, but for the 
love of Heaven, succeed or fail quickly 
—and go!” 

The girl was smiling, faintly, mysteri 
ously. She called the dog to her and 
patted his slim head as he stood braced 
against her pony. “Don’t worry about 
me,” she said. “A miner is a sort of 
gamester—he’s trying to match wits with 
the hills, and if he doesn’t beat them 
at their own business, they roll over and 
bury him. It’s different with ranching: 
we who work the ground do definite 
things for a definite hire—we are work- 
ing with Nature, instead of trying to beat 
her.” 


I] 


After she had gone up the trail, taking 
Rex with her by dint of much coaxing. 
the man felt that the day had grown 
dull and tarnished. The sun had come 
up above the ridge, but its yellow light 
was blistering and corrosive; the heat 
was terrible—not the dry heat, against 
which the flesh can find strength to rebel, 
but the breathless, choking humidity of 
some great tank. Corsan ate a cheerless 
breakfast and went to work, and slowly 
the hours dragged by. 

At one o’clock he took another breath- 
ing spell and cooked himself a lean, half- 
sufficient dinner. Then for an hour he 
sat looking over across the low lying val- 
ley and far away, to where mountains 
crouched, purple-black, against the am- 
ber sky line. Heat quivered up from the 
trail, but now and again a breeze that 
had swept between snow-capped peaks 
dropped into the valley and stirred the 
dry, brown grass beneath the firs, or 
caused their drooping needles to vibrate. 
At the times of these visitations the man 
threw back his shoulders and sucked in 
deep breaths of the cool, snowy breeze. 

Afterward he worked. loosening debris 
from his tunnel and wheeling it out to 
the dump. He had stacked his tools out- 
side the prosnect hole when the girl 
reappeared, riding the same little ginger- 
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colored horse she had ridden in the morn 
ing and leading behind her another 
cayuse loaded with provisions flour, 
bacon, beans, coffee and fresh mutton. 

“I’m not giving it to you,” she said 
brusquely, in answer to _ his _ protest. 
“The dog’s worth money -lots of. it. 
We're good friends already—he under 
stands.” 

She slid from her pony and began 
loosening the ropes that held the pack 
on the lead horse. Corsan was forced to 
help her, although it ‘shamed him to 
take these supplies—he would far rather 
have fought on to the bitter end and 
have dropped from exhaustion, 
somewhere in that black hole in the hill 
side, than admit to this bright-eyed 


then 


woman that he needed help. 

She was looking about her curiously. 
“What makes you think there is any 
thing worth mining for in this valley?” 
she demanded. 

Corsan met her glance for a moment 
with one that was troubled and doubtful. 
Her eyes were clear and unclouded. Yes, 
he could trust her. 

“I’ve found float from the river valley 
up to here,” he explained. “The pieces 
have rough edges, and a good many of 
them are too heavy to have drifted far. 
They’re high grade—I’ve had some of 
them. assayed, and I know the vein is 
worth fighting for. I’ve got to find it 
I’ve left most of my means ia this busi 
ness, and it’s got to play fair. I’ve worked 
hard. and I’m entitled to a living.” 

Stuart paused to stare morbidly up 
the draw along which the fragments of 
gold ore had been carried by the spring 
floods. The notch in the hillside sloped 
abruptly up from where the two were 
standing, so that instead of forming a 
continuous channel, as one would have 
expected, it soon spread out as flat as 
the rest of the slope. Then he glanced 
at his companion, and something in her 
sweet, sane, womanliness, something in 
the gentle sympathy with which she re 
garded him, brought that old feeling 
of dread upon him. This was no country 
for a woman—if it sucked his bones dry, 
what would it do to her? 

“Vou ought to leave here,” he said 
fiercely. “You don’t belong to the wild 


erness—you don’t even know that these 
hairy woods are filled with creatures she 
has broken to her caprices. Gentlemen 
and robbers, business men and scholars, 
most of them came here to make a stake 
for someone they'd left back on the face 
of the earth. But the stake didn’t come, 
and the days stretched out into years; 
letters grew fewer and finally ceased— 
and another good man had left his bones 
in the wolf’s den.” 

the girl smiled brightly and shook 
“You forget,” she nai. "9's 
not playing games with the wilderness 

I’m her servant, and she respects me 
ind is kind to me. I was born here,” 
she added simply. “My father came into 
this country before the railroad crossed 
the Cascades, and here my mother and 
he were buried.” 
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her head. 
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Night had fallen, and from the count- 
less red eved brush fires across the valley 
smoke arose in columns and masses, shot 
with burnished sparks. ‘The somber bulk 
of the forest lay behind the fires; and 
over all the moon glistened through a 
film of green cloud. Stuart Corsan could 
feel the girl’s eyes watching him with 
a sort of motherly pity; and like a little 
child he cowered and reached out for 
this spiritual support. He was afraid— 
not of the darkness and the physical 
presence of the forest, but of the somber 
imperturbability, the imminent failure, 
that beat in upon him. He -had fought 
on and on and had said, “I must! I can 
because I’ve got to!” And he had heard 
in return the gentle voice of the river, 
“You must--you must. But you can’t 
force us.” 

Still, there was something comforting 
in the saneness and good cheer of this 
little daughter of the wilderness. He 
felt vaguely bettered, and even after she 
had remounted and had ridden away, 
followed by the now thoroughly capti- 
vated Rex, he was more at peace than 
he had been for many a long day. 

Sometimes during the weeks that fol- 
lowed she had sent one of her herders 
over, on one pretext or other; some- 
times she came herself, riding up and 

















stopping to chat with him from her 
saddle. He knew why she did these 
things, but he had no desire to rebel as 
he did against the occasional supplies of 
food which she insisted on sending him. 
Companionship, sympathy—any man 
might need these in his place, and no 
disgrace would attach to him. It was only 
things, physical needs, that he ought to 
supply for himself or do without. And 
always he recognized in her a sweetness 
and purity that seemed to flow over his 
cankered spirit and to neutralize the 
poison which he had drawn from too 
much solitude and from the ever-present, 
leering face of the wilderness. 

“You remind me of the moon,” he said 
to her once, quite suddenly. “The sur 
is a part of it all; it is coarse and evil 
and it dries a man’s blood and deadens 
his brain. But the moon is the spirit of 
peace and healing.” 

She looked at him with bright, smiling 
eyes; but there was something in the 
look, too, that warned him against per- 
sonalities. This was no country girl, to 
be jested with and made love to, but a 
wood spirit, ready to vanish before him 
if he tried to abuse her confidence. He 
was more careful after that. 

“T can’t take anything more,” Corsan 
said. He had rebelled at last. “You know 
just as well as I do that Rex has been 
paid for—and most liberally. It would 
be just begging, if I let you keep on 
sending more stuff the way you want to.” 

He looked at her wistfully, for her 
friendship was more to him than he 
could tell even himself—and he knew 
that he was walking on dangerous 
ground. 

“T don’t see why you should look at 
it that way,” she objected. “You're not 
a good Westerner—didn’t you ever hear 
of a grubstake? You don’t need to sup 
pose I’m giving you anything—you will 
pay it all back when you strike gold.” 

He shook his head. “I sha’n’t ever 
strike gold,” he said with finality. “TI 
know it now—there’s something uncanny 
in the way this trail of float came into 
this draw. The old she-wolf put it here 
to lure me on—and I shall go on, now, 
to the end. But it wont end with gold.” 
“If you are going on with your search 
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why wont you let me send you what little 
food you need?” she asked. 

““Because—I love you too well to ac 
cept charity from you.” 

He knew that he had made a mistake, 
but the girl had driven him into it. He 
saw her face flush till it was as red as 
a maple leaf in the fall. She looked with 
a little pitiful smile into his sad eyes, 
but next moment she had struck her 
cayuse and was off down the path. 


IV 


After that an occasional herder came 
over in the evening to visit him, and 
once he saw the girl ride swiftly by on 
the cross trail that led along the river. 
But she never stopped, and sun and moon 
shone upon him now with the same dead- 
ening beams. He stopped in his work 
sometimes, and stood idly in-the mouth 
of his tunnel looking with burning eyes 
down the trail to the place where her 
pony used to sweep into sight. Sometimes 
he thought the very intensity of his lone- 
liness and despair must materialize her, 
as she appeared before his aching vision 
—but she didn’t come. 

His food was exhausted, but he panned 
out enough gold down on a bar on 
the river to buy another supply. When 
that was nearly gone he tried again; 
but the little pocket of rich sand ran 
out, and he knew that wherever his hid- 
den vein might be it was too near the 
river for much of its wealth to have had 
time to disintegrate and lodge in the 
shape of dust. The float he had found was 
in large pieces, brown and sometimes 
rotten, but always with its edges sharp, 
showing that it had not come far. 

“The cursed stuff might have rained 
down, for all the trace I can find of it,” 
he*told himself. “Well, it it’ was fool’s 
bait, the fool has bitten, and the fool 
must pay the price.” 

He worked for three days on crackers 
and water, with once a grouse which he 
shot near camp. Game was scarce, and the 
violent work of hunting for it on foot 
over the mountains took more from him 
than the meager returns added. The 
fourth day he drank water whenever his 
stomach began to grind too insistently ; 
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but his knees were weak under him, and 
sometimes he let his barrow overbalance 
and go tumbling down the slide, neces- 
sitating a breathless ten minutes’ climb 
to return it. Toward evening he quit, 
thrust barrow and shovel and pick into 
the tunnel, and went silently back to his 
desclate camp. 

The long fast had cleared his blood, 
so that in spite of his tottering knees his 
head was sane and cool. He could see 
the uselessness of it all, now, and with 
a sigh he acknowledged that he had 
reached the end cf the trail. He could 
fight no more—the she-wolf had out- 
flanked him, had deprived him of pro- 
visions by her long siege, and he knew 
that’ his cld plan of working till he 
dropped frem-exhaustion and died in 
his tunnel was not practical. Long before 
death reached him he would be too weak 
to leave his blankets. Well, he did not 
care. He had lost something that meant 
far more to him than gcld—he had not 
seen the girl for nearly a month; and in- 
stead of forgetting her it seemed to Cor- 
san that her sweet face was always before 
him. Iie kad heard people speak of 
heartache. I:e knew what they meant 
now—there was an actual, physical pain, 
a slow, throbbing suffocation within him 
always; and when he stopped to think 
about what he had lost—without ever 
really possessing it—this pain became 
sharp and griping. 

The night reminded him of that first 
night when she had come with her pack 
horse, and had stood looking at him 
with her star eyes, and had comforted 
and quieted him with her gentle voice. 
It might have been the same night. 
Again the red brush fires were burning 
over across the valley. The odor of 
smoke, the tremulous sobbing of an owl 
among the vine maples, the muffled cry 
of the river—a cry that had in it an 
insistence terrible because of its very 
restraint—all these things seemed fit- 
ting accompaniments to the brooding si- 
lence of the woods. 


V 


He was standing so stiff and still that 
someone who came loping up the river 


trail nearly ran him down. He had not 
heard the hoof beats—his own heart 
was pounding too loudly for that. 

He looked up; and his vision seemed 
to have become tangible, so that it set 
the very air to vibrating. Until she pulled 
up, almost touching him, he did net 
realize that it was really the girl, and 
not an image cast by his inner conscious- 
ness. He stood dumb, looking at her with 
hungry eyes, fearing to speak lest his 
voice should send her back into the air. 

“You!” she said, as if she had not ex- 
pected to see him there. “Yes, of course— 
I came to tell you that Rex is hurt. Not 
badly—he got a wire cut; and I think 
he wants to see you. He’s so quiet and 
thoughtful—please come over when you 
can and talk to him.” 

“T’ll come to-morrow,” Corsan said. 
“I’m—I’m going away from here soon. 
I’m through, beaten.” 

The moon came out from behind a 
mass of clouds, and he could see her 
as plainly as if it had been day. He 
imagined she was thinner than she had 
been ; and when he taxed her with it, in 
sudden alarm lest she were coming down 
with some sort of fever, she laughed 
shakily. 

“T’ve worried a little about Rex,” 
she admitted. “Yes, and I’ve worried 
about you, too. I’m sorry you’re going.” 

She sat flicking the toe of her boot 
with her whip and looking down with the 
gentle eyes which he had so long missed. 

“You needn’t be sorry. I’ve had 
enough—but I’m a better man than I 
was when I came here. I’ve learned scme 
things—some from the mountains and 
the river, and some from—ycu. What 
you said about prospecting being a sort 
of gambling set me to thinking ; it’s true, 
and for that reascn it isn’t the kind of 
work a man ouzht to give his life to. 
He’s staking himself against the fortune 
that he may win—and the odds are that 
he wont get anything. It isn’t honest, for 
a man that really needs money for his 
labor. I was bitter at first. I learned to 
fear the wilderness just as I would some 
living, breathing thing that could deaden 
me and suck my life. Do you know what 
kept me from going to pieces alto- 
gether ?” 














































She shook her head and watched him 
with the bright-eyed, half fearful look 
he remembered once before. 

“You,” he said. “You were sweet and 
sane and pure, and the breath of this 
fetid wilderness was precipitated. I’m 
not sorry that I came—I’m going away 
a better man, cleaner and stronger, than 
I was before.” 

He thought she was about to turn 
from him and fly, as she had done that 
last time ; but instead, she spoke, so softly 
that he had to take a step toward her 
to catch the words. 

“And me?” she said. “You have gained 
so much, but what is there left to recom- 
pense me?” 

He didn’t understand. 

“You have grown. You came here ex- 
pecting to pick up a fortune without 
effort, and you have stayed when a 
weaker man would have despaired and 
gone away. Through it all you have 
learned that defeat isn’t the worst thing 
that can come, if only it brings strength 
and a sense of justice with it. Now you 
are going—and Rex—and I—” 

She was looking away from him down 
the silvery, moonlit trail that dipped to- 
ward the river. Corsan took another step 
that brought him beside her. He reached 
up and drew her around so that the 
light struck full upon her face and shone 
back at him from her wonderful eyes. 

“Do you mean—” he cried, then broke 
off. “But I would still be a beggar. I’m 
dead broke. I’ve fought on and on till 

| I haven’t anything left—just a few tools 
and my rifle and my blankets. I’m a 
pauper.” 

She was smiling down at him, but as 
she smiled she stretched forth one tightly 
shut fist. 

“Hold fast what I give you!” she 
cried. 

It was a fragment of brown, crumbling 
rock ; but when the miner’s fingers closed 
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over it he shouted as if he were half 
crazed, “You have found the lost vein,” 
he cried, “but where, where ?” 

“TI found it this afternoon,” she said. 
“IT remembered, while I was thinking 
about—you—that this draw used to be 
the channel of a spring creek, and that 
it got filled in with logs above here, and 
gradually was covered with dirt. That’s 
why you couldn’t find the vein — it’s 
above the old log jam, right in plain 
sight when you know what kind of stuff 
to look for. I knew it by the chunks of 
rock you’d shown me.” 

For a moment he stood, his arms sag- 
ging at his side. He seemed to have for- 
gotten her presence, but when he looked 
up his eyes were filled with an infinite 
happiness. He reached up and lifted her 
from the saddle, laughing a little as he 
held her; laughing again, shakily, as he 
saw the moonlight reflected from a thou- 
sand irridescent jewels that quivered on 
her wet eyelashes. 

“Do you know,” he said suddenly, “I 
haven’t had anything to eat—-I don’t 
know when? I’m ravenous.” 

She was standing before him, looking 
up with a tender solicitude that made him 
dizzier than all the fasting had done. 
He stooped toward her and pressed his 
lips against her burnished hair. 


VI 


The spell was broken, and with a trem- 
ulous laugh the girl turned and ran, 
leaving him to come slowly after with 
the little, ginger-colored cayuse. He 
didn’t hurry. His happiness was so in- 
tense that he wanted to sip it slowly. 
The mine—ah, he could think of that 
later. Before him flitted the spirit of the 
forest, and it had suddenly become warm 
and gentle rather than threatening. 

“Come back,” he called. “I’m lone- 
some |” 
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Sandy Bray 


BY JOHN SEVERN FLYNN 
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"T HE first time we saw him was a day 

out of Dawson after the shore ice 
had almost closed in on us and we had 
stopped to build a sled and take the 
weight off our boat which was so crusted 
with ice that, often as we chopped her 
free, we were in danger of losing all 
headway and being ground between the 
floes. After the sled was knocked to 
gether we distributed the load, part to 
go by river and part by land, and Brown 
and the two Indians, whom we didn’t 
more than half trust, hacked away again 
at the encrusting ice, and having light- 
ened her a bit, pushed off in the teeth 
of a cruel north wind, while Gilroy, 
Chipman, Indian Red, and I threw our 
weight on our loaded sled. Gilroy was 
singing—when he lost heart he always 
began to play juggling tricks with words 
and tunes: 


“T’ll take the high road 
And you'll take the floe road.” 


This he chanted after Brown who was 
working up the current obstructed by 
those grinding floes. Gilroy didn’t ac- 
tually believe we should ever see Dawson, 
nor did I, and I fancy the others were 
under the same fear. The man inside each 
one of us—the one that sits up in the 








She was the stuff up 
there with the mid- 


night sun 


cockloft and preaches and jeers and 
somehow never seems to be strictly ‘in 
it’—was telling every man of us we 
shouldn’t see Dawson at all. The cold had 
got inside us, and there was no expedi 
ent under heaven that I could think of 
as effective enough to make a man ac- 
tually warm. Fire wouldn’t do it, I rea- 
soned, unless it was the red hot mouth 
behind a furnace door and a chance to 
crawl in and lie down in the cherry-vel- 
vet flare; and as for the sun, he seemed 
to be a pale old chum we'd mostly for- 
gotten. We were as hungry as wolves, if 
you could pick out hunger from all the 
discomforts that were gnawing at us at 
once, and Gilroy and Chipman had a 
good-natured bout of fists—which, it was 
hoped, might start their blood again— 
for a precious bit of chocolate. If any 
one should ask me why we were there 
too late in the season, with an eccentric 
outfit collected according to everybody’s 
recipe, I should have to say that not one 
of us knew any reason except that Gil- 
roy’s brother George was there before us 
and had, we hoped, a roof to cover two or 
three of us; and we hadn’t, even after 
ice and cold and the warnings of old- 
timers, got quite beyond the delirium of 
hearing gold was being lugged out of ' 
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the Klondike in dust and chunks while we 
were at home, at mother’s knee, living 
soft and balancing a check-book. Gilroy 
had the chocolate in hand and was about 
to do his special trick of tossing it and 
catching it in his teeth, when he stopped 
with his mouth open and stared, and we 
followed suit. He was looking back along 
the trail we had just conquered foot by 
foot, sometimes inch by inch. 

“By fire and food!” said he. “What’s 
that ?” 

It looked like a boy, bent over and 
swaying from side to side and dragging 
a sled on the shore ice, and while we 
stared at him, he went down flat as a 
arms stretched out as if he 
clutched at something ahead of him. Gil- 
roy rammed the chocolate into a pocket, 
not forgetting to be that thrifty, and the 
three of us, little pith as we had left, 
without a word dug our toes in the ice 
and ran for the boy. I don’t know how it 
was, but even then it seemed horribly 
important to get to him. We had seen 
strange sights since we left Victoria, 
things that diminished the value of horse- 
flesh and man comfort; but all at once 
the old standards raised themselves and 
we felt there wasn’t time enough in which 
to save him. Perhaps it was because we 
hadn’t seen anything so weak. When a 
horse or a man collapsed or a dog 
dropped under his load, it had seemed 
the downfall of something that had had 
strength at one time ; but this chap wasn’t 
fit, not fit for anything and never had 
been. The light had all gone out of his 
face, but it was easy to see the face was 
a pretty one, with fine skin, long yellow 
eyelashes and gold-colored hair soft as 
silk with a little wave in it, dropping 
down over his forehead. What struck us 
heaviest—I think I can answer for the 
other men as well as myself—was that he 
wasn’t dressed right. Where we were cold 
in our mackinaws and all the rest of our 
truck, he ought to have been freezing. 
He had on what you might call odds 
and ends, a sweater too big for him, a 
leather jacket, and round his neck an 
old-fashioned woolen comforter knit in 
stripes. 

“Holy doughnuts!” said Gilroy. Then 
he looked round at us and said, as if he’d 


skate, his 
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like to cry; ‘‘Do they miss him at home ?” 

But Indian Red was propping the boy 
up and turning whiskey into him and 
pretty soon his eyes opened. They were 
big eyes, a dark blue, and they looked 
out of the lashes like lakes out of ripened 
grain. He was dazed, that was evident, 
and when he had stared us all over, one 
after another, he said, in a kind of clear 
voice that somehow made you weak and 
mothery: “I’m not cold.” 

“No, sonny,” said Chipman. “ ’Course 
you aint. But you’re moderately empty, 
now aint you? Smell o’ that ?” 

“That” was a square four inches of 
bacon Jack had parceled out for supper, 
but the boy looked at it as if it meant 
no more to him than an old rubber shoe 
with a split heel. He got his feet under 
him somehow and began to struggle up. 

“T’ll go along now,” said he, and 
seized hold of the rope of his sled. 

But then he turned his eyes on us 
again, traveling from one to another as 
if there might be special help in any 
one, and keeled right over again in a 
faint. So we put him on our sled, and 
covered him tight, and hitched his little 
one behind it, and in a kind of a solemn 
way, because we didn’t know whether he 
was dead or alive, spelled each other at 
the haul and so got him into Dawson. 

At Dawson we began to breathe, and 
like mighty men, talked large about the 
speed we’d made and the luck for the 
boy in our taking to shore. All but Gil- 
roy. He gave Indian Red a little sidewise 
twitch, as they held the rope together, 
and drew up before the first cabin that 
showed a signaling gleam—the saloon 
and dance-hall where Felicity O’Riley 
was constituting herself a well in the 
desert before raking in big money in the 
spring. 

Gilroy and I lifted the boy, head and 
heels, and carried him in. Anybody who 
knew Dawson in those first days remem- 
bers Felicity, the tight little figure, the 
blue eyes of her and piles of black hair. 
I suppose she was a handsome woman in 
her furs and feathers, though the down- 
iest of her youth was far behind her; 
but if you’d seen her on Fifth Avenue, 
getting into a motor car, you might have 
thought she was blowsy and common. 
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But she was the stuff up there with the 
midnight sun and the aurora, good 
enough to eat, to look at, to adore, the 
minute she saw you were down on your 
luck and shaded her “me boy” ever so 
slightly with a touch of brogue. That 
night, when we staggered in footsore and 
spent, wita the one that was nearer to 
death than we, she was behind the bar 
and smiling as if care were a hundred 
miles down the Yukon. She was mixing 
a drink. but when she saw us she ran 

und the end of the bar and came out 
he glass in her hand, and kneeled 


with the g 
right down there beside the boy on the 
floor and tried to pour the liquor between 
his lips. But it was no use. He couldn't 
take it, and she turned and passed it over 
to Indian Red, who downed it before 
Gilroy could get a clutch at it. With the 
same hand, it seemed, she signaled two 
men among the six or so that turned to 
look at us, and they answered quicker 
than shot and carried him into a little 
rocm off somewhere behind the bar with 
a window that looked on snow, nothing 
but snow. 

[ followed, and so did Gilroy. We 
somehow felt the boy was our charge, as 
if we'd dug him out of the ground, or 
put him together—a kind of snow image. 
We peeled off his clothes in a hurry, and 
got him into some sort of a blue fuzzy 
thing she brought us, and slipped him 
into bed; and she conjured up hot rocks 
and put them around him—the little imp 
had escaped freezing by a miracle, even to 
his nose and ears—and then, when I look 
around me a minute before I went out, 
[ realized we were in Felicity’s own bed 
room with a blue cushion on the bureau 
with “F. L. O’R.” outlined on it with 
pins, and, in an oval frame, a crayon of 
a nice old lady hanging over the door 
where you could see it when you opened 
your eyes in the morning. It threw me 
back six months and made me swallow 
hard, and it was so with Gilroy, too, I 
saw. Felicity was behind us. 

“Good-night, boys,” she said. ‘“Bank’s 
closed. I’m going to take care of the kid 
till morning. You,” she nodded to Indian 
Red, “you lie here on the mat and keep 
the fire up. Maybe I’ll want you.” 

So we filed out, Gilroy and Chipman 


and 1, to extract George from his bur- 
row, wherever that might be, and get 
into some kind of shape for the winter. 
But we didn’t strike George that night, 
and we tumbled into some bunks in a 
queer but hospitable joint, to the tune of 
more money than I’d care to spend again 
for that precise brand of downy, and in 
the morning, when we were into our togs 
again and had found George and fallen 
all over him, we made straight as a string 
for Felicity’s. There was no discussion 
about that. It was what every man 
wanted. That yellow-haired, wistful 
eved baby of a lad had laid some magic 
on us—I though then it was through his 
he!plessness—and we’d got to know how 
it was with him. Felicity met us at the 
door. It looked as if she’d expected us. 
I never saw a woman look prettier— 
cheeks bright, eyes aflash. Seemed as if 
she’d found something she long had 
sought, as the hymn says, some kind of a 
pearl of price. 

“Come in, boys, 
warming up a bit.” 

But though she inquired for our 
healths and how we'd slept, as your 
grandmother would when you’d gone 
over to spend Thanksgiving, more ques- 
tions tumbled out faster than we could 
answer, and all about the boy. 

We told her, and she didn’t hardly 
believe it. 

“Alone?” she says. “He couldn’t have 
been alone.” 

“Well, he was,” says Gilroy, “mog- 
gin’ along like a will o’ the wisp in a 
meadow, pitchin’ and veerin’ and tackin’ 
—no form nor comeliness to him.” 

“But where were the others ?”’ she says. 

“Weren't any others,” says Chipman. 
“Just him and the Yukon. About that 
time the Yukon was getting the best of 
it. ’T'was getting the best of us, too.” 

But she didn’t want to hear about ws. 
She was bewitched to know about the 
lad, and when she discovered we couldn’t 
tell her anything about our little lost- 
and-found, she says: 

“T must go back to Sandy.” 

“Who’s Sandy?” T asks. — 

“That’s his name.” she says. ‘“Alex- 
ander Bray. His mother calls him. 
‘Sandy.’” 


” 


says she. “You want 


Indian Red was propping the boy up and turning whiskey into him 
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With that she disappears into the bed 
room where the pincushion was and the 
crayon picture, and we heard a kind of 
cooing, questioning sound as if, ‘““Would 
he have this ?”’ or ““Would he have that ?” 

In a minute she was out again, and | 
watched her heating up something in a 
cup, and when she’d done it, she flaxed 
back into the bedroom without a look at 
us out of the corner of her eves, which 
was her admirable way of looking 

So, as we didn’t seem to count, we 
threw Felicity and Sandy out of our 
speech, though maybe not out of our 
minds; but the first Sunday in Dawson 
whom should we meet but the two of 
them, arm in arm, she with a bright wing 
in her fur cap, and talking to beat the 
band. She nodded at us and smiled as 
if wanting us to admire the nugget she’d 
found. 

Sandy stopped her, so he could shake 
hands with us and tell us— he didn’t 
do it in so many words—how he knew 
he wouldn’t have been there that day 
if we hadn’t sighted him by the Yukon 
and hauled him in. In a way he was a 
different fellow. He’d got some color 
and his cheeks were filled out. Felicity 
was a prime cook. She’d been feeding 
him up, I could see, but his eyes had the 
same seeking look, and again he put that 
queer spell on me of knowing he wanted 
something so hard he could almost force 
you to get it for him. And yet you didn’t 
know what it was, and he couldn’t tell 
you, and the lash and urge of it all was 
enough to make you swear something 
wild inside you and hate him for his 
hunger you couldn’t satisfy. That was 
the way I felt, I know, and I believe Gil 
roy must have felt the same, for he 
spoke out once, quick and sharp, and 
surprised himself, I fancy, as much as 
he did me. 

“What is it, Bray, what is it?” 

But Sandy only looked me straight 
in the eyes with that solemn stare, and 
asked : 

“Where’s your claim ?” 

I told him, and he said in a hurry, as 
if somebody was going to stop him from 
saying it: 

“To-morrow I’m going to stake out 
a claim myself.” 


“Tell him he’s a fool,” said Felicity, 
as short and sharp as a breathless whis- 
per could make it. “Tell him it’s only 
the old-timers that can face this weath- 
er.” 

As she spoke I glanced at Bray and I 
saw he looked sheer obstinacy. It was a 
battle they had fought out before. Gil- 
roy saw it, too. 

“Which way you going?” he asked 
Sandy. “Where did you propose to stake 
out your claim ?” 

“North,” said Sandy. “I’m going 
North.” 

His eyes got set and dreamy, as if 
he saw the North and some kind of a 
ghost in it, and Felicity, peering ’round 
at him, caught the look and shook his 
arm as if she’d seen it before. 

For some reason we were uncomfort- 
able. 

“Got a kind of a revelation?” said 
Chipman. 

Sandy shook his head. 

“I’m going North,” he said solemnly, 
“because it will be colder. I am going 
further than anybody else because it will 
be wilder and the trail will be harder. 
And I’m going to stake out my claim 
and work it myself, and when I’ve made 
a pile I’m going home to—’”’ 

But he didn’t give the name. His voice 
choked on it, and his eyes grew fright- 
ened, like a child’s. 

Felicity tugged him by the arm. 

“Come,” she said. “We're all freezing 
to the ground. That’s foolish talk, Sandy, 
and you know it. Come along.” 

Well, we didn’t have much time that 
winter to find out the inwardness of 
him because we'd things to learn of our 
own—at least I had. But once or twice 
I did come on Sandy Bray, always with 
Felicity at hand, as if she didn’t dare 
trust him out of her sight; and though 
he looked well—for the air and her cos- 
seting seemed to agree with him—his 
eyes were more wistful and strained, as 
if he saw the North, and that mysterious 
thing that waited in it. 

Felicity kept her little saloon and 
dance hall open just the same—she had 
to, for that was the job she’d come for 
—but there was a kind of a Sabbath calm 


ihout it that made us nervous. Felicity - 
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was always a lady, but now she served a 
glass of whiskey, if she had occasion to, 
as if it was lemonade at a picnic and 
nobody was requested to “grab a lady for 
a waltz that’ll make your hair curl.” The 
consequence was that I rather crossed 
the saloon off my list; but one night I 
happened to poke in. 

There was Felicity behind the bar, 
and there was Sandy in the coldest corner 
by himself. The queer thing about the 
chap was that you couldn’t make him 
comfortable without fighting him. He 
seemed to have come for hardship and 
hardship he would have. And just as | 
walked up to the bar he opened his lips 
and struck up “Annie Laurie.” Well, you 
could have heard a frost-flake settle on 
the roof outside, so far as the rest of 
us went. Every man’s hand stayed where 
it was, except mine, for I’d got my drink 
and I couldn’t down it and I couldn't 
set it back for fear it would chink—so | 
put it into the hand of Felicity, the 
softest place I could think of. And she 
was petrified like the rest of us, though 
she took the mug and stood there hold- 
ing it. If I should go to the orators and 
Theodore Roosevelt I couldn’t begin 
to tell how that song sounded up there in 
that arctic winter with our feelings at 
frost-bite and the spring lagging on the 
trail. Yet it was sweet, sweet as birds in 
June, or water on a downward track. 

And when he’d finished, he sat there 
looking off over the stove-box, as if he 
saw things we couldn’t and sad—oh, 
there was never anything so sad !—but 
not in the least as if he’d meant us to 
hear or cared whether we heard or not 
any more than the cross-bill in the Klon- 
dike spring. Felicity stood, not moving 
a hair. You could hardly see her breathe. 
Her lips were parted, and the red was 
on her forehead even, and there was a 
bright track on her cheeks made by tears. 
Seth Huntoon, one of the real old-timers 
that had owned the Klondike before the 
rest of us upstarts inherited it, was the 
first to move. He plunged into his pocket, 
and brought out a ‘handful of nuggets 
and dashed them on the floor at Sandy’s 
feet. 

“Keep her goin’, boy,” Seth yelled. 
“Keep her goin’. Give us somethin’ out 
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o’ the hymn-book. My old woman’ll be 
pikin’ along to meetin’ day after to-mor- 
row, and sayin’ her prayers for me. Give 
us a hymn.” 

Sandy Bray looked down at the nug 
gets as if they didn’t concern him, and 
then at the rest of us. He didn’t seem 
surprised, though two _ fellows, the 
toughest in Dawson, in an honest way, 
were crying with a big splash of tears 
and made no secret of it. 

“Why, ves,” he said. It was in a kind 
of wonder. “T’ll sing all night, if you 
want I should.” 

So he began and he sang hymns we 
all knew, and “Marching Through 
Georgia” and some Moody and Sankey 
that made every single battered one of 
us feel as if we were wandering boys 
and mother’d see us on the return trail 
that night if our job in the Yukon was 
only’ done; and all that time Felicity 
stood like a wooden Indian outside a 
cigar-store, though there never was chief 
or squaw as hearty and pretty as she was. 
Perhaps he sung for two hours, perhaps 
He didn’t seem to get hoarse or 
halt for words, but just sang right along 
as the birds do when their feathers are 
new and they remember how they used 
to make nests last year and hope they’ve 
come back to find the cats all dead. And 
when it was over, Felicity sat down in a 
chair and put her two hands to her face 
as if she’d like to shut us out while she 
remembered something that was as dif 
ferent from us as youth is different from 
rusted middle-age. And one man after 
another pulled out something to pay his 
scot to Sandy Bray. Sometimes it was 
dust, sometimes nuggets. I hadn’t a 
cent’s worth of value on me, except one 
thing I’d prized ever since I was nine- 
teen and hadn’t been a regular smoker 
over a year, and somehow I wanted to 
give it. I don’t know what I thought, 
whether it would be something for Sandy 
to prize because I set a foolish value on 
it—but anyway I stepped over to him 
and put it in his hand. It was a match- 
box, good size, with the head of a woman 
on it, a black-eyed, full-lipped, woman 
in a plaid cap. When it touched his hand, 
his fingers closed on it and he glanced 
up, in a little surprise, and then smiled 
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at me as he always did when we met. 
And because the thing I had put in his 
hand came from me, I felt, he looked 
down at it with the kind of gentleness 
that was his substitute for interest and 
his gaze went straight to the picture of 
the woman with the black eyes. Then he 
gave a cry—lI’ve heard that sort once or 
twice and I don’t dare to think of it af- 
terwards—and clutched it to his breast 
in a way that choked you to see. 

“Tt’s her picture,” he called out loud. 
“How did you get her picture ?” 

Felicity was outside the bar. I suppose 
she came the natural way, but it was so 
quickly done that for a second I felt as 
if she’d leaped over like a cat and come 
down on her feet at my side without 
making any noise. She made a sharp, 
straight dive at the boy with one hand, 
a dive like a sword thrust—and plucked 
the match-box away from him and stared 
at it, as if she hated it with a hot hatred 
like an animal’s lust to kill, and her 
breath came so fast I wondered how she 
could bear the choking beat of it. 

I’d raised the disturbance and it was 
up to me to smooth it. 

“Why, Sandy,” said I, “that’s not a 
real picture. I bought that match-box in 
a shop over a dozen years ago this devil 
ish winter. If you don’t want it, give it 
here. I’m used to carrying it.” 

But he got it out of Felicity’s hand 
and slipped it into his pocket. 

“No,” he said, ‘I wouldn’t take ten 
thousand dollars for it. I’ve got no pic 
ture of her, and it’s like her.” 

Then somehow we all filed out, and 
when the frost-bitten air stung me with 
its powdery sleet, I felt as if I’d been 
dreaming. I felt it so much that after I’d 
got down to George’s cabin I stood there 
a minute and thought it over, and then I 
turned back. But when I got to the cabin, 
I stopped a minute before the door, and 
I heard a woman’s crying on the silent 
air. It was Felicity. 

She that had sat by and held a miner’s 
hand while he died from his hurts on the 
trail, she that had shot horses to save 
them the pangs of starving where they 
fell—oh, there were stories enough of her 
nerve !—there she was, crying like a seal 
and giving up to it in a way a woman 
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will when she is lost to everything but her 
own maddened sense of savage needs and 
the barriers that lock her in. 

That was the way Felicity was crying. 
as if an awful might had separated her 
from what craved. I went home 
again to bed. It was too hard a knot, I 
concluded, for me to tackle ; and, besides, 
I had my own job to think of—and that 
was gold dust and a quick return. 

The winter crawled along and I was 
fighting too tough a battle to take much 
notice of what didn’t concern me. I did 
meet Sandy once or twice more, but al 
ways with Felicity, and I got the idea 
that he was chafing under inaction which 
was no choice of his, but that she was 
holding him back. He had, I found, the 
undigested facts about the region that a 
schoolboy might have to pass his exami- 
nation on the Klondike. He had, evi- 
dently, no idea that there were any for 
malities connected with staking out a 
claim, and quite as evidently Felicity had 
not disillusioned him. And every even- 
ing, they told me, he sang in her saloon 
which was flooded with gold-dust and 
applause ; but I did not hear him. 

Along in the first of January—I don’t 
remember the exact date—some mail 
came through, but it was only for the 
officials, and the rest of us groaned and 
swore. 


she 


There was a crowd of us out there in 
what you might call the street, rather 
hanging together in a way, and trying 
to get courage from knowing we were all 
in the same box, when suddenly Sandy 
Bray was among us, or rather on the 
edge of the crowd, running up and down, 
and calling out to nobody in particular 
that there must be a letter, there couldn’t 
help being a letter for him and he would 
have it. And presently Felicity appeared, 
as she always did wherever he was in ac- 
tion, and tried to draw him home as wo 
men will. 

“T’ll go and see, Sandy,” she purred at 
him. “They'll let me through because I’m 
a woman.” That was true enough. Wo- 
men opened all locks in the Klondike. 
“Tf there’s a letter, they'll give it to me.” 

Now nobody believed this, for every- 
body who was present knew, as I said, 
that only the official mail had come 
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through and that the rest lay piled up 
somewhere in tons, not to be delivered in 
the Klondike until the end of the next 
month. But it is true that two unofficial 
communications did somehow sneak into 
that delivery, and that Felicity brought 
them to us. One—and the irony of it stays 
with me to-day, a taste on my tongue 

-was a haberdasher’s announcement 
from a Montreal firm advertising a par 
ticularly desirable line of neckwear, and 
the other was a newspaper for Alexander 
gray. Felicity held it out to Sandy, as 
she came, and he fell upon it. His shak- 
ing hands tore off the wrapper as the 
stricken man or woman rips open a letter 
on the stage, and slapped the sheet free 
before him. We all crowded around, for 
a newspaper was more exciting than a 
message from the skies. It was a little 
country paper with a patent inside—and 
it bore the name of a town any ten out 
of twenty of us would remember because 
it has pine woods and the sea and in sum- 
mer we go there to pretend we like nature 
better than man. 

He turned over the patent inside, to 
our loud negation. We hadn’t half fin 
ished with it, but it had nothing in it for 
him. There was page four, and on it one 
long paragraph lined in ink. Sandy was 
reading that, and mechanically I read it, 
too. Yet it did not seem to me of vital in 
terest. Miss Floretta Isabel Stiles had 
married our recently acquired and es 
teemed townsman, Barnard Greene, the 
horse-breaker. She had the best wishes of 
her townspeople, some of whom, invited 
by the choir, had presented her with a 
belt and clasp made of silver dollars. 
Sandy read the paragraph more slowly 
than I, or perhaps he read it twice. At 
any rate, I had gone on to the candy pull 
at Alice Eaton’s when I saw the paper 
drift away from his fingers. 

He pitched forward, but Felicity O’R. 
was ready, her arm about him, and they 
walked away together. The rest of us 
were too greedy for news to watch them. 
We fell on the paper—it had been a date 
in September—and I wondered whether 
Miss Floretta Isabel Stiles looked, by 
chance, anything like the picture on my 
old match-box. 

That night I was sitting up late in the 
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cabin waiting for George to finish the 
newspaper by the light of a roaring fire, 
when I heard a voice outside. It was call- 
ing my name and I knew it at once for 
the voice of Felicity. I put on my macki- 
naw, stepped out, and there she stood in 
her furs, the parki hood over her head. 

“Come,” she said, “he’s gone. My 
God! we've lost him.” 

I tried to draw her toward the cabin, 
but she resisted me. 


“Get on something more,” she said. 
“We may be out all night. I’ve got 


whiskey. Don’t stand there staring at me. 
Don’t you hear me? We've lost him and 
we've got to find him.” 

I went in and peeled off my outer layer, 
and added unto it two more before I 
drew it on again. I had visions of de- 
manding our next door neighbor’s dogs, 
and prodding up Indian Red, but some- 
how I felt, in a foolish way, that Felicity 
had the journey charted and I’d got to 
follow. 

“Which way?” I asked. 

“North.” 

“North? How do you know?” 

“He was always going North. He’d 
bought a compass of Seth Huntoon— 
bought it with a song. Sang ‘Annie Lau- 
rie’ to him six times without stopping 
and Seth gave him the compass.” 

She was urging me along as she spoke, 
her arm within mine. Overhead, the au- 
rora was painting its great archangels of 
misty flame. 

“What does it all mean, Felicity, any- 
way?” I said. “‘What’s the matter with 
the boy?” 

“Matter with him?” The words seemed 
to be so bitter to her that she spat them 
out. “The old matter, love of a woman. 
She was his girl, and had been, and a 
great six-footer came to town and hyp- 
notized her and made fun of Sandy till 
she made fun of him, too. He got crazy. 
Can’t you see the boy is crazy. He told 
her he’d go to the Klondike and bring her 
back a fortune, and he’d show her he was 
as much of a man as a man that breaks 
horses. That’s why he wouldn’t complain 
of cold when he was most frozen, and 
why he wanted to go North where it was 
colder still and get his dust out of the 
cruellest spot there was.” 

















It seemed to me a foolish story, but 
there was one thing I had not yet under- 
stood. 

“What made us care, Felicity?” I 
asked her. ‘‘Why did we all care so much, 
even when we didn’t understand what we 
were caring about ? What made us so sure 
we'd got to protect him and see him 
through 2” 

“Don’t you know?” 
“Because he was possessed by one idea, 
and it was stronger than we 
stronger than he is, too. It will kill him 
in the end, if it hasn’t killed him now.” 

I looked down at her fur-covered head 
and wondered at her. I never had 
thought of Felicity as having much rea- 
soning machinery, but in that minute I 
understood what a woman may compre- 
hend if she sets her whole nature to it. 

For one instant she stopped, threw up 
her head and laughed. 

“That’s what made you look out for 
him,” she said, bitterly. “Do you want to 
know what made me? I loved him— 
loved him—loved him—and he cared as 
much for me as you care for the snow 
under your feet.” 

She laughed again, in a way I trem- 
bled at. 
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“Hush!” she said. ‘“‘What’s that ?” 

We listened. 

It was nothirg, and I knew it, but the 
stillness and the North together got at 
me and for a foolish instant I was on the 
point of telling her it was the aurora 
speaking. 

“Something went by us,” she said. “It 
went fast. Ah!” 

She cried out with a sharpness that cut 
at me like a whistling wind, and threw 
herself forward a rod where something 
dark lay on the snow. I followed her, at 
a leap, and saw she had him, Sandy 
Bray, lifted in her arms, and was crying 
to him to waken. It was of no use. We 
found that out in half an hour’s hurried 
work. 

His heart had simply refused the load 
put upon it, and like many a hard-pressed 
dog or horse on those white trails, it had 
given over work and escaped to challenge 
what had made it and set it in such cruel 
ways. And I was glad, now that I knew 
about him—glad he was out of it, But I 
was not glad for Felicity, sitting with his 
head against her breast, rocking back an1 
forth and crooning a song that used to be 
sung to babies when she and I were 


young. 
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RS. THURSBY and her friend, 
. Mrs. Fenham, rocked in their 
wicker chairs and watched their neigh- 
bor across the street. Although it was not 
yet nine o’clock she was closing shutters 
and carrying into the house books and 
cushions from her veranda. 
“Why does she go in so early on such 
a glorious night?” asked Mrs. Fenham. 
Mrs. Thursby’s humorous face crin- 
kled up in a smile. 
“Because her Herbert has told her to! 
He’s detained in town till the last train 
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—the 2:40 in the morning; her maid’s 
away, she’s quite alone, and she’s certain 
going to be robbed, if not mur 
dered, before Herbert comes home, But 
she’s a little Casabianca—she’s 


she’s 


going to 
stick to the ship and obey Herbert, no 
matter what happens.” 

“‘She’s only been married a year,” 
mured Mrs. Fenham. 

“Of course ; that explains it—that and 
her conscience. She’s from the State of 
Maine,” said Mrs. Thursby. 

The | at each other 
Then Mrs. Thursby leaned forward and 
called across the street. 

“Oh, Eunice! Are you quite sure you 
wont come over and stay with me and 
the children to-night ? Glad to have you, 
you know.” 

Casabianca of the house opposite came 
down and stood on the curb, a girlish 
figure with a worried brow and a wistful 
lock towards the two older women hob- 
nobbing over a pitcher of lemonade and 
the evening papers. 

“T should like to, thank you,” she 
called back, “but I mustn’t. Herbert 
would be so alarmed if he came home 
and found me away. I’ve locked up all 
the windows and doors, and I think I'll 
go in, now. It’s ’most dark.” 

Her voice drooped cn the word. She 
looked up and down the suburban street. 
In the vacant either hand an 
ephemeral choir shrilled its sleepy hymn 
to the night ; and everywhere the fragrant 
purple shadows were deepening. Across 
the meadows, beyond the last electric- 
light, a city-bound train whistled lone- 
somely. Casabianca in white muslin 
balanced herself forlornly upon the curb. 

“Would—weuld you mind leaving 
your bedroom window open, Mrs. Thurs- 
by ?” she called. “I have a police-whistle, 
you know; but if—if anything should 
happen, I’ll just scream to you. Do you 
mind ?” 

“Why, of course not, my dear. You 
just sing out if you need help. There’s 
nothing on earth I’m afraid of, except 
June bugs!” 

Casabianca summoned up a wan smile. 

“T wish I was brave, like that. Well, I 
must go in, now. Good-night.” 

They watched the rays of her bed- 


mur- 
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room candle, winking out from landing 
to landing as she climbed the stairs, and 
then her slender figure outlined for an 
instant against a drawn shade. 

“She'll be all right,” said Mrs. Thurs- 
by, ce mfortably. 


“Oh, of course,” her friend ac- 
quiesced; and with the hardihood of 
suburbanite wives whose husbands are 


“on the road,” they settled themselves 
for a game of double solitaire under the 
veranda light. 

In the house opposite, Eunice Dale 
stood in the middle of her room engaged 
in a hand to hand fight with herself. 
Should she, like the silly women in the 
comic papers, look under the bed, or 
should she summon the Stanchfield pride 


and defy the lurking shadows thereun- 
der? The floor creaked. Panic-stricken, 
she feel upon her knees and groveled. 


There was nothing under the bed. She 
arose shamefacedly and locked the door. 
It took a large draft upon the ancestral 
pride to complete her preparations for 
slumber deliberately, without looking 
over her shoulder or listening for noises. 
Who would ever believe that a house 
could be so disturbingly quiet ! 

The police-whistle she placed under 
her pillow, and on a chair near the bed 
she laid her best negligé. If anything 
was going to happen she intended to put 
on this becoming garment and look as 
well as possible. Also, she tied her hair, 
braided in two thick plaits, with ribbon 
to match the negligé. She may have been 
from the State of Maine, but she was un- 
deniably feminine. 

Then she switched off the lights and 
made a little rush into the safe haven of 
bed. For an hour she lay there stiffly, tis- 
tening to those mysterious sounds which 
every normal house makes when it settles 
down to sieep—cr is it that it wakes up 
and exchanges bon mots with the furni- 
ture? Only the house-ghost knows, and it 
never tells! 

After awhile, in spite of herself, she 
went to sleep. She slept at first like a 
kitten; but when it seemed to her that 
she had only just lost consciousness, she 
found herself sitting bolt upright in bed, 
every nerve as taut as a fiddle-string, 
every faculty strained to catch again the 
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sound that had awakened her. At last it 
came—a muffled, methodical, unmistak 
able clicking of metal on metal. 

Her heart stood still; her breath 
stopped; she was held motionless in a 
frozen calm of terror. 

“It’s a burglar,” she thought. “I shall 
be murdered. To think that this should 
happen to me—me. | am glad I put on 
my pink hair-ribbons.”’ 

She slipped out of bed and tottered to 
wards the shuttered side window. Fortu- 
nately she had left this window open; 
she .pressed her ear tc the closed shutter 
and listened. There was no mistaking the 
sound—someone was working persist 
ently and carefully at the lock of a door 
below. 

Disjointed and _ fantastic thoughts 
flitted through her head, even as the little 
chills of terror flowed up and down her 
spine. Her imagination showed her the 
whole tragedy in next day’s papers; she 
hoped passionately that they would not 
get hold of her last photograph, which 
made her look thirty-five. And then she 
moved mechanically towards the mirror 
and patted her pink hair-bows into place. 
\ white face, with very large round eyes 
looked back at her. Standing with one 
hand to her hair, she listened. The 
stealthy sound had ceased. 

As if this sinister silence broke the 
spell which benumbed her, her nerves 
gave way. She crossed the room at one 
bound, threw up the window and 
screamed three times before a_ light 
flashed out in the house opposite. A sec 
ond later, Mrs. Thursby, struggling into 
a big rain-coat, could be seen running 
down her veranda steps, even as Mrs. 
Fenham leaned out from her own bed- 
room window. In a minute she, too, ap 
peared, hastening to the rescue. 

Even in the midst of her horrid fear, 
Eunice spared her neighbors the tribute 
due to heroes. 

“How can they!” she thought. “How 
brave they are!” 

Then she leaned out and told them in 
a stage-whisper that a burglar was trying 
to get into the house. 

“Well, I guess he’s not trying any 
longer,” called back Mrs. Thursby, and 
chuckled. Even in that trying moment 


her sense of humor had not deserted her. 
“She thinks she heard a burglar,”’ she ex- 
plained, as Mis. Fenham joined her out 
of the darkness. 

“TI don’t think—I know!’ came back 
an anguished whisper from above. ‘Oh, 
what shall we do! He may be in the 
house this very minute!” 

“Nonsense! If there was anyone trying 
to get in, which I doubt, you frightened 
him off when you called out to us. We'll 
walk around the house and see,” said 
Mrs. Thursby. 

She took a manly stride across the 
lawn and Mrs. Fenham reluctantly fol- 
lowed. 

The redoubtable pair disappeared 
around the corner of the house. 

Eunice waited, raked with fear for her 
valiant friends, one ear stretched to 
catch the sound of burglarious footsteps 
within, and the other anticipating cries 
of distress from without. But all was 
quiet. The two returned in a moment and 
called up tc her that there was no one in 
sight. 

“Then he must have got into the 
house!’ wailed Eunice. ‘He'll take my 
wedding-silver, and my _ pearl-handled 
knives and forks, and—”’ 

“Oh, pshaw!” said Mrs. Thursby. 
“Come down and let us in and we'll 
search the house for you.” 

A gasp of horror came from above. “‘I 
wouldn’t leave this room for a million 
dollars!” 

“Then, what are we to do?” asked Mrs. 
Fenham. 

She was sketchily attired in a long red 
kimono and a pair of rubbers. She was to 
be excused if a querulous note crept into 
her voice. 

“Oh, g-g-go home and leave me! | 
know he’s waiting downstairs to m-m- 
murder me!” 

There was hysteria in the besieged 
one’s tones. 

“Throw down the key to the front 
door,” suggested Mrs. Thursby. 

“The key is im the front door! I 
wouldn’t go down there for—for any- 
thing—oh,:' I wish there was a man we 
could call to—oh, I wish Herbert would 
c-c-come !” 

As if in answer to her agonized ap- 

















peal, the silence of the suburban night 
was broken by a clear, musical whistle. 
The tune was “So long, Mary!” rendered 
with great spirit, and was rapidly coming 


nearer. 


“Oh, don’t let him get by!” implored 


Eunice. The whis- 
tler was on the op- 
posite side of the 
street, but he 
crossed over im 
mediately when he 
heard Mrs. Thurs 
by call to him 
His half open ul 
ster revealed the 
gleam of a dress 
shirt, and he held 
an opera-hat in his 
hand as he spoke 
to them. They re 
membered having 
heard the whistle 
of the theater train 
as they were argu 
ing about the key. 
Mrs. Thursby 
and Mrs. Fenham 
explained the sit 
uation to him as 
they all stood un- 
derneath Eunice’s 
window. 
“Don’t be 
frightened,” he 
called up to her 
in a pleasant bari- 
tone. “If you. will 
let me in, I will 
search the house, 
though I am sure, 
if it was a thief 
you heard, he’s got 
away by this time, 
and jolly glad of 
it, too. I’m from 


the Pelham, you know,” he added, turn 
ing to Mrs. Thursby. 

The two matrons looked at each other 
and nodded. To be 


and 


meant distinction 
bility. 


9) 


The 


from the Pelham 
super-respecta 


“Tf you could unlock the door, 


nice—”’ 


A muffled sob came from above. 
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“Oh, don’t ask me to go down into 
that dark hall! I’m so frightened. Oh, I 
wish Herbert would come!” 

“She’s a little idiot,’’ said Mrs. Fen 


ham, “She’ll never come down to unlock 
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that door, and I’m catching my death of 


a cold—”’ 

“Tf I had a lad- 
der, I could climb 
up and get in at 
that window,” 
suggested the 
young man. 

This inspiration 
was hailed joy- 
ously. 

Eunice stopped 
wailing to tell him 
there was a long 
ladder in the sum- 
mer-house at the 
foot of the garden, 
and the two guards 
below drew a 
breath of relief. 
The young man 
from the Pelham 
found the ladder 
and put it in place 
so expeditiously 
that Eunice had 
barely time to don 
some garments and 
the pink negligé 
before he was 
climbing upwards 
to the rescue. She 
leaned out, and 
like Melisande’s 
hair, her two long 
braids nearly 
brushed the top of 
his head. 

“Do be care- 
ful,” she whis- 
pered. “There, 


Now, that is the door to the 


hall. You turn to the left and the stairs 


“Don’t 


are straight ahead. Oh, I ought not to 
ask a perfect stranger to risk his life!” 
about me,” said the 


young man, in his nice voice. “I’ll make a 


quick search and then I’ll open the door 
for your friends.” 


She locked the door after him and 


—— 
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stood with her ear at the key hole in 
trembling expectation of a pistol shot; 
but from below no sound came until she 
heard her rescuer unlock the front door. 
Then Mrs. Fenham’s and Mrs. Thurs- 
by’s voices came up to her and she ran 
down to them, still a little pale, but look- 
ing like a charming child with her two 
long braids tied up in their pink bows. 
The young man had switched on the 
lights in the hall, and she flushed as she 
met his amused eyes. 

“What a lot of trouble I’ve made 
everyone,” she said, meekly. “But I was 
so frightened !” 

“Well, you’re all right, now,” said 
Mrs. Fenham. ‘I must go home; I’m 
catching my death of a cold—” 

And she took herself off without fur- 
ther ado. 

“You had better come home with me,” 
suggested Mrs. Thursby. 

Eunice shook her head. 

“T must stay here. If Herbert came 
and didn’t find me, I—I don’t know 
what he’d do. Couldn’t you stay here with 
me, Mrs. Thursby ?” 

Mrs. Thursby declined, a little tartly. 
She could not leave her children alone; 
and secretly, she felt a strong desire to 
shake the appealing little creature in the 
pink negligé and hair-ribbons. 

“Perhaps you will stay and guard her 
from another burglar?” she said, iron- 
ically, to the young man. 

“Oh, would you?” cried Eunice, ear- 
nestly. “I could make you quite comfort- 
able in the library until the 2:40 train?” 

The man seemed the least bit taken 
aback ; but he looked at Eunice’s wistful 
prettiness and said: 

“Why sure; I’ll stay.” 

Mrs. Thursby went home with the 
comfortable conviction that she had done 
her duty, and Eunice’s protector turned 
on the lights in the library. 

Eunice hesitated in the doorway. 

“Do you—do you think I was dread- 
fully silly?” she asked him. 

“Not at all—not at all. Any lady 
would have been alarmed, especially if 
she knew there were valuables in the 


heuse.”’ 
“Of course, we haven’t many valuable 
things,”’ she explained, conscientiously. 


“There’s my wedding-silver and the 
pearl-handled knives from Aunt Mary, 
and the emerald necklace from Herbert’s 
mother. It isn’t at all becoming to me, 
and sometimes I find it quite a trial to 
have to wear it so much; but, of course, 
I should feel bad if it got stolen—though 
not so bad as I should if I lost my great- 
grandmother’s spoons. You see, they were 
made by John Hull, and they’re the 
darling old fiddle-necked kind. Herbert 
doesn’t care for them, but I love them 
better than all of my other things put to- 
gether. Do you care for old silver?” 

The young man said that he did. 

Eunice curled herself up in a sleepy- 
hollow chair, and in another moment 
found herself engaged in a most engross- 
ing conversation. 

The young man was wonderful. He 
knew more about Colonial silver than 
any one she had ever met. They drew 
their chairs up to the table and he 
sketched for her tureens and ladles and 
tea-pots of the period of her great-grand- 
mother’s spoons; he told her the history 
of the revolutionary silversmiths, and the 
romantic account of an Ariadne jug he 
had tracked from Worcestershire to 
Madrid. 

Her fascinated eyes wandered from his 
clever fingers to his face. She saw he was 
not quite so young as his voice had led 
her to suppose. In his face there were 
many fine wrinkles radiating towards a 
touch of gray on the temples; his hand- 
some mouth was a little hard, and there 
was a certain cool brilliance in his glance 
which was not youth. 

She stirred uneasily. Should she have 
been quite so confiding, have shown her 
pet enthusiasm so readily to a stranger? 
She took a straight backed chair a tittle 
farther off. The young man—he had told 
her his name was Penrose—smiled as if 
he understood her and was amused. He 
asked her if she knew his friend, Kelcey 
Rogers. 

“Secretary of the Country Club—lives 
in the Pelham, you know,” he explained. 

She had heard of Mr. Rogers; and 
with the introduction of his name she 
felt as if that personage himself had 
stepped in to sanction this midnight con- 
versation. She told him about Herbert’s 
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recent admission to the Country Club; 
and he told her about a queer club he had 
belonged to in Algeria. 

This led to his experiences on the Gold 
Coast of Africa, which led in turn to 
kangaroo hunting in Australia. He was 
extremely interesting. As he unrolled for 
her entertainment the tale of his wan- 
derings in many queer corners of the 
earth, her cheeks grew pink with interest. 
The thought crossed her mind that be- 
fore this colorful life her own had be- 
come as dull as a New England parlor. 
She had never before had a first hand 
glimpse of adventure. The men she had 
known, like the books she had read, had 
been neutral, tinted and decorously de- 
voted to the exposition of the common- 
place. Not even Herbert had ever quick- 
ened her pulse by tales of an Arabian 
Nights’ flavor. Poor Herbert: he had 
never done anything except go to college 
and support his mother and practice law. 
She sighed. Into the dainty little gar- 
den of her life there had blown a breath 
from the ends of the world and the seven 
seas. 

Deep within her a pulse she had never 
suspected began to beat. Nostalgia seized 
her, a nostalgia for the open road, for 
strange countries and vivid life. 

“IT wish I had been born a man,” she 
said, looking at him with musing eyes, 
her chin in her hand. 

Her new acquaintance walked ani- 
matedly about the room. Her rapt 
interest was such as to satisfy the most 
absorbed egotist. He launched into other 
adventures—tales of the great North- 
west ; mishaps and lucky chances in the 
mining camps of Alaska. 

“Speaking of gambling,” he said, “I'll 
show you some of the tricks of the old- 
time gambler’s repertoire.”’ 

He caught up a pack of cards and 
proceeded with amazing dexterity to 
demonstrate the authentic way to “‘stack”’ 
a deck or palm an ace. She was shocked ; 
but some dormant vagabond instinct 
within her responded in a way that as- 
tounded her when she thought it over 
later. 

In the midst of an astonishing card- 
trick, her entertaining guest suddenly 
stopped and listened. 





“Did you hear anything?” he asked. 

“No,” she whispered, “did you?” 

“IT may be mistaken. Just wait a mo- 
ment and I’1l have a look around.” 

Eunice was not alarmed this time. 
With a man so resourceful nothing could 
happen; he would be a match for any 
common or garden burglar. She looked 
at the clock on the mantel. It was two- 
ten. Almost two hours and a half had 
gone by as if winged. In half an hour 
Herbert would arrive. Herbert! 

She was conscious of a swift pang, a 
pang undeniably of regret. Then a terri- 
ble thought smote her. She had been en- 
joying herself so much with a strange 
young man that she wished Herbert were 
half an hour farther off! She had ac- 
tually enjoyed talking to a man who was 
not Herbert! 

She stared, guilt-stricken, at her face 
in the mantel mirror, and let the con- 
sciousness of her wickedness sink in. Be- 
ing from the State of Maine, she knew 
that she ought not to have enjoyed her- 
self. That was what proved her conduct 
all wrong. To enjoy one’s self was wrong 
in five cases out of ten; to enjoy talking 
to a man who was not one’s husband must 
be wrong, invariably. Her face, framed 
in its school-girl braids, flushed a guilty 
crimson. 

She thought the thing over for two 
minutes, hard. Then she threw back her 
head proudly. Not for nothing had she 
inherited a rock-bound conscience. She 
marched straight to the door, and heed- 
less of possible danger, threw it open. 
She did not intend to allow herself an- 
other instant of unlawful enjoyment. 

“Oh, Mr. Penrose!” she called. 

He appeared from the dining-room 
with rather a startled air. He had been 
searching the back of the house, and 
there was no one there, he said. 

“Then I’m not going to keep you any 
longer,” she said. ““My husband’s train 
will be in very soon, now, and I—TI shall 
not be afraid, now. I will sit right here 
in the library. Thank you so much for 
coming to my rescue. Please don’t wait 
any longer.” 

Mr. Penrose looked smilingly sur- 
prised, but he went back to fetch his hat 
at once, offered her a cordial hand and 



























opened the front door. From the library 
she looked at him with the least hint of a 
wistful smile. 

“I—I have enjoyed the evening so 
much,” she said. 

“T have enjoyed it more than any 
evening in years,” he returned, and with 
a last brilliant smile was gone. 

She closed and locked the door and 
went back to the sleepy-hollow chair. 
How expressively dreary a scattered pack 
of cards can look! She looked around the 
ordered primness of the little library. 
When Herbert got rich could she per 
suade him to travel in Algeria and 
Alaska? And would it make any differ- 
ence if he did? Herbert had the legal 
temperament: would his imagination 
leap to Algeria and the underworld of 
Alaskan mining-towns ? 

She started guiltily—Herbert was put- 
ting his latch-key in the door. 

She went to meet him, with a little less 
than her usual alacrity. Herbert’s legal 
banquet had left him tired and dull. He 
was even inclined to be severe with her, 
instead of sympathetic, as she told him of 
her fright and of the young man from 
the Pelham who had come to her relief. 
For some reason, known only to the 
windings of the feminine soul, she did 
not add that the young man from the 
Pelham had caused the hours to fly as so 
many minutes. 

“T don’t doubt that noise was all your 
imagination,” said her lord. “You really 
need a tonic for your nerves, my dear.” 

He was confirmed in this theory by a 
hasty examination of the doors and win 
dows. He could discover no trace of a 
burglarious hand. It was his sensible 
opinion that they had better go to bed 
and think no more of the episode. Eunice 
turned out the lights in the library and 
slipped a newspaper over the scattered 
cards. Again she caught a breath from 
the ends of the world and the seven seas. 
How very exciting life can seem one 
minute, and how dull the next! 

As she reached the top of the stairs 
she heard an exclamation from Herbert. 
She flew into her bedroom. The top 


drawer of her dressing table and bureau 
were wide open, their contents scattered 
about: and in the midst of the havoc 
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stood her little jewel-case, neatly rifled. 

“Eunice! Your emerald necklace is ~* 
gone !” 

But Eunice was flying down the stairs, 
moaning: 

“My great-grandmother’s teaspoons!” 
at every step. 

She felt a horrid sense of injury out of 
all proportion to the loss of an emerald 
necklace. Her hands trembled so she 
could hardly open the dining-room door. 

Herbert caught tp with her and 
turned on the lights. Together they 
rushed upon the sideboard. They tore 
open the drawers and the cupboard. 

“By Jove!” cried Herbert, “it was a 
burglar!” 

“And I 
spoons !” 

“Who?” cried Herbert. 

“Mr. Penrose, from the Pelham!” 

‘“‘He’s the man,” declared Herbert. 

Eunice winced. Her face was very 
white ; she felt physically ill, as if in the 
presence of insult or treachery. 

“Herbert, my spoons—look in 
little drawer,” she said, faintly. 

Herbert looked. 

“Well, by George!” he exclaimed, in 
a disgusted voice. “Of course, he left 
those dinky old spoons of your grand- 
mother’s !”’ 

Eunice swept him aside. There they 
lay—the twelve old beauties, smiling at 
her. Their chamois case had been un- 
rolled, as if the burglar had admired 
them and left them so; but not a spoon 
of them had been touched. 

Eunice clutched them to her bosom. 
They meant more to her now than mere 
spoons ; they represented her faith in hu- 
man kind, which is always a painful 
thing to lose. 

“You see, he didn’t take everything !”’ 
she cried, hugging her spoons. 

“He might as well!” said Herbert, 
hotly. “Your pearl handled knives and 
forks, and Aunt Jane’s candle-sticks and 
the oyster-forks from Denning, and—’” 

“All the time he was a burglar!” said 
Eunice. 

A deep blush swept over her face. She 
looked at Herbert. Then suddenly she 
put down her spoons and cast herself 
with renewed fervor upon him. 
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“You dear!” she cried. “I love you— 
you are so sa fe!” 

“Safe! I haven’t been anything but 
safe! It was you who—” 

“No, no, it was you who were in dan- 
ger,”’ she insisted. 

‘‘My poor dear,” said Herbert, firmly, 
“vou are talking quite wildly. This thing 
ias upset you completely. To-morrow | 
shall get you that tonic for your nerves.” 

“T don’t need a tonic,” she cried, “I’ve 
had one!” 

But, being a man, he went the next 
day to the drug-store and brought home 
a noxious black bottle of stuff. She 


tucked it away on the top shelf of a 
closet, along with a sketch of an Ariadne 
jug and a pack of cards. She hesitated 
with two pink hair-ribbons in her hand; 
then she stopped, caught sight of her 
jewel-case, and laid them in its empty 
tray. 

“That’s to remind me how silly a 
grown up person can be,” she laughed. 

She closed the case firmly, but not be- 
fore a tiny vagabond breeze had stirred 
her hair and then flown forever out of 
the window, the window through which 
Mr. Penrose of the Pelham had entered 
the night before. 


Holman’s Thought 


BY MICHAEL WILLIAMS 


Author of ‘' Svenson,”’ etc. 


N! INSENSE!” 
( 


‘arver’s sharp retort, barbed with 
scorn, feathered with impatience, and 
dipped in the poison of an only half-con- 
cealed contempt, stung Holman like an 
arrow ; his feelings were not only sorely 
wounded, they rankled; his unstable 
temper flared. He jumped to his feet, cry- 
ing: 

“You insult me!’ 

Carver was also on his feet. 

His wife, shocked and alarmed, came 
rapidly towards him, saying : 

‘Herbert! Herbert!” 

“T mean no insult—and you know I 
don’t, Tom,” said Carver, making a 
strong effort to control his excitement ; 
“but I don’t withdraw what I say. You 
have been talking nonsense, old man— 


mighty dangerous nonsense at that— 


the kind of nonsense that is filling up the 
lunatic asylums—” 

“Thanks!” cried Holman, white to 
his quivering lips. 

“Oh, Tom, don’t grab the foil with 


your naked hand,” said the professor of 
psychology, ignoring his wife, who was 
distressfully murmuring: 

“Herbert! Herbert!” 

And he rapidly and determinedly con- 
tinued : 

“T am speaking for your own good. 
You are letting your thoughts follow a 
path that can only lead to utter moral 
confusion: to mental anarchy; it is men 
of your ability and—and, yes, I’ll say 
it and men of your half knowledge, Tom, 
who are leading thousands of emotional 
people astray with your flowery senti- 
mentalities about your new thought, 
which is not new, and isn’t thought—” 

Holman seemed at the point of leaping 
forward; but, restraining himself by an 
obvious exertion of his will, he rapidly, 
though with fumbling fingers began to 
button up his coat, and then lifted his 
hat from the divan, behind which a bust 
of Venus of Milo stood, bathed in the 
rosy glow of the shaded lamp, seeming to 
regard the excited, gesturing, odd little 
mortals before her with grave amuse- 
ment. 
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The flustered professor of psychology 
curbed his tongue as he noted his guest’s 
action; while his wife, putting at once 
an immediate reproof and a subtle prom 
ise of its future enlargement, with an 
notations and syllabus, into her final 
murmur of “Herbert! Herbert!” ad- 
vanced rapidly to Holman, saying: 


“Oh, please don’t go, Mr. Holman! 
Don’t part from us like this, on the 


night of your first visit, too—Herbert 
does have a bad habit of talking to us 
all as if we were members of his class 
at the university—” 

“I’m afraid I must go, Mrs. Carver,” 
said Holman, quite outraged in his ten 
derest feelings. 

Carver was beginning to look ashamed 
of himself; but as he glanced at Hol 
man his spectacled eyes fell upon the 
Venus—calm and immortal cause of this 
as well as many other vexed argument, 
and the scandalized professor of psychol- 
ogy that had usurped the host and the 
friend in his bosom, again flared up! 

“Oh, of course, I’m sorry—blamed 
sorry, old man, for breaking out at you 
the way I have, but, to tell me that it 
would be possible to overthrow that bust 
merely by thinking its overthrowal, was 
too much! Why, even when the big 
earthquake shock of 1906 bowled my 
chimney down, and fairly wrecked the 
bungalow, Venus didn’t budge an inch; 
you have no idea how firmly based she 
iene” 

Mrs. Carver wheeled on him, with all 
her softness put aside as if it were a 
fluffy sunshade of no further use when 
real squalls appear: 

“Herbert! Please 
lantern !”’ 

Whereupon, with the prompt obed 
ience of the newly married man, the 
professor of psychology disappeared, re 
turning in a moment as the apologetic, 
friendly host, bearing Holman’s lantern: 

“Come, come, now, old fellow,” said 
Carver, heartily, “I beg your pardon; 
my temper is nasty, I’ll own, and perhaps 
I am becoming ossified and mossy-backed 


” 


get Mr. Holman’s 


“Oh, Iet us drop the subject, Bert,” 
said Holman, proffering his hand, “I 
am certainly in a jangled nervous state 
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myself—I came to California to smooth 
my nerves, not to explode all over the 
place in brain-storms. The railway trip 
has done me up, too; but I’ll be better 
to-morrow after a good night’s 
So, now I’ll be off to the hotel.’ 

“And you'll dine with us, of course, 
to-morrow?” asked Mrs. Carver. 

“Oh, of course!” said Holman, light- 
ing his lantern. 

“Good! We are old friends to 
quarrel,”’ said Carver, opening the front 
door. ‘““Whoo-o! how black it is! I had 
fancied the moon would be up. Are you 
sure you can find your way, Tom? There 
is quite a tangle of cafons and trails be 
tween here and the road. Perhaps I'd bet 
ter show you as far—” 

“Oh, no!” said Holman, hastily and 
positively. “Don’t trouble, Bert,” he con- 
tinued more formally and lightly, “TI as- 
sure you I know the way very well—my 
sense of physical direction is unimpaired 
really, no matter how lame may be my 
sense of moral values—” 


sleep. 
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“Now, please, Mr. Holman!” cried 
Mrs. Carver, laughing, but thinking: 
“What utter children the best of men 


can be!” 

Carver winced, but also followed the 
cue of laughter, and with final good 
nights, they separated, Holman striking 
off rapidly along the trail that led wind- 
ingly from. Carver’s bungalow to the 
main road of the summer resort. 


The Carvers silently went within the 
house. The professor of psychology, 
after a dubious side-glance at his wife, 
lighted a pipe, and planted himself, 
short legs well apart, on his own hearth- 
stone, in the character of man at ease 
and head of a household. 

Mrs. Carver, unimpressed, began: 

“Well, I must say, Herbert—’ 

And Carver collapsed. 

“Yes, that’s all very well, my dear,” 
he blustered, “but what is a man to do in 
the face of such moonshine ravings? 
Holman has gone dotty, almost! His 
magazine articles lately have been reek- 
ing with this new folly of his. Why 
can’t the fellow stick to his verse and 
stories? You can see for yourself how 
nervously unbalanced he is. To tell me 
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to my face that he could overthrow the 
Venus by a thought—’”’ 

“Please, Herbert, listen to me for a 
moment,” continued Mrs. Carver. 

And Carver listened—for much more 
than the moment. 


I] 


(nd while he was so engaged, his late 
antagonist was also listening, in a puz 
zled and hesitant manner, to the murmur 
that was even softer than the voice of his 
friend’s bride; the murmur of the low 
wind in the high, thick-growing pine 
trees around and about him, a murmur 
sussurrent and profound, also, quite in 
articulate, and containing no translat 
able hint of what he wanted to know. 

What Holman wanted to know was, 
whether he had lost the trail! 

He had walked briskly onward after 
leaving the Carters, thinking intently of 
the disagreeable scene in which he had 
taken part. The bungalow lay some six 
hundred yards from the main road of the 
little Pacific coast village, but the trail 
covered a much greater distance than 
that. There was no other house in all the 
hundred or so acres of pine wood of this 
particular tract. The sky was overcast by 
a high fog, unpierced by a single star, 
and Holman’s lantern—a slight glass 
affair in which a three inch stub of candle 
burned—sufficed only to show a few feet 
of the trail ahead. Other trails crossed the 
Carver trail at intervals, and now Hol 
man stood at such a junction of paths, 
wondering which one of them he should 
follow. 


He chose to follow the one he was on, 
more because of his unwillingness to ad 
mit to himself that he might have been 
following a wrong path, than from any 
fixed belief that the trail was in reality, 
the Carver trail. However, he told him- 
self, the result of choosing wrongly could 
be no more than some slight annoyance 
and loss of time. He must already be too 
near the village high-road to miss it, 
whatever trail he took, since all these 
dim paths appeared to go in the same 
general direction. 

He proceeded. 
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He proceeded until he chanced to no- 
tice that his three inches of candle had 
diminished to less than two. 

But the trail broadened out, to run 
through a clearing he seemed to remem- 
ber as one through which he had passed 
that evening in company with Carver, 
when going to the latter’s bungalow from 
the hotel. Ahead of the clearing, which 
extended as he believed, for about two 
hundred yards, the trail again narrowed 
and twisted in darkness for perhaps three 
hundreds yards more, before it ran into 
the high road. It would be decidedly 
awkward, he reflected, if the candle 
should go out before he had traversed 
that stretch of narrow trail. It would be 
the part of wisdom, then, to put out the 
light now, and push on through the clear- 
ing before relighting. 

He executed his thought with charac- 
teristic promptness. 

The night seemed to fall upon and 
about him like back water, as the candle 
was extinguished. 

“It’s as black as the inside of a black 
cat,” he said aloud, and stopped, wonder- 
ing if he ought not to relight the lantern. 

However, as his eyes grew accustomed 
to the dark, he saw the faint glimmer of 
the trail, and felt the sense of the clearing 
extending around him as a man feels he 
is in a room, although he cannot see its 
walls or ceiling. 

Again he proceeded. 

He proceeded (the mark of his boots 
in the slightly moist soil afterwards told 
the story of his journey) in almost a per- 
fectly straight diagonal direction to the 
right hand of the trail, along a fainter 
track, and he walked briskly over the 
sharp edge of a shallow cavion and fell 
with a shrieking cry to the bottom ef a pit 
in the.cafion’s pit and was stunned. 


II] 


When he recovered consciousness, his 
first act was to feel about him for his lan- 
tern. As he groped, the manner in which 
his limbs responded to the stimuli of his 
thoughts, cheered him with the know- 
ledge that no bones were broken, al- 
though he knew himself sorely bruised 
and bleeding in several places. He cut 
















































himself again on the shattered glass of 
the lantern. Then he bethought himself 
to strike a match, by the flame of which 
he found the candle stub, and lighted it. 
He cautiously got to his feet, fearing 
sprained ankles without reason, and ex- 
amined the place in which he found him 
self as best he could by the candle’s feeble 
radiance 

“it’s a 
neck!’ he thought. 

He had pitched forward in his fall, 
and, in all probability, had turned a com- 
plete somersault before coming to the 
ground, reaching it at the one and only 
point where there were no jagged rocks 
or boulders. The pit was twelve feet or 
more below the level of the main cafion 
bed, which, in turn, lay some six or eight 
feet below the level of the ground. The 
walls of the pit itself were solid, smooth 


wonder I didn’t break my 


rock, without deep crevices or ledges, 
were almost circular, and they sloped out- 
ward instead of inward, the bottom of 
the hole being considerably wider than 
the mouth. It was, in short, a perfect 
trap. 

Holman at first fancied that he could 
leap from the top of one of the rocks 
with which the uneven floor of the pit 
strewn, high enough to grasp and 
hold the edge of the pit, and so draw 
himself up; but none of the rocks pro 
truded far and on each of the many at 
tempts he made to put his thought into 
execution, he either fell short of the top, 
cr else slipped back with his hands full 
of the moist and crumbling soil which 
lay on the cation bed several inches thick 
around the greater portion of the irregu- 
lar circumference of the pit’s mouth. 

Then he tried to pile some of the rocks 
up in a heap on top of each other ; but he 
also failed in the attempted execution of 
his second thought, because he was not 
strong enough to dislodge any of the 
large rocks, and the few small ones he 
succeeded in gathering either were so soft 
as to crumble beneath his weight, or were 
so uneven in shape as to be useless for the 
upbuilding of his projected mound. 

And, after perkaps his twentieth effort 
to leap to where he could find a holding 
place, he saw, with an oddly powerful 
shock of alarm, that the candle was well- 
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nigh gone ; there was less than an inch of 
the rapidly melting tallow. He blew it 
out at once, and sat down, after putting 
the stub into a pocket, with his legs and 
arms trembling because of their unac- 
customed exertions, and his lungs panting 
rapidly. It occurred to him to wonder 
what time it might be. He struck a match 
and consulted his watch. 

“What!” he exclaimed, incredulously. 
“What 2?” 

And he struck another match to assure 
himself that he had not erred in reading 
the dial. He had not erred. The time was 
half-past ten. He had left the Carver’s 
house at ten. He had thought that the 
time must be midnight, at the earliest. 

“Good Heavens, if I have to stay here 
till morning, I’ll live through a year at 
least !” 

He soon found himself shivering with 
cold as the night air affected his exertion 
heated body; moreover, his vitality of 
late had been distinctly at low ebb, which 
fact, indeed, was the principal reasen 
why Holman was now where he was. 


IV 


He had come to California from New 
York in an effort to escape a threatened 
breakdown, and to recuperate his health 
physically and mentally. He had te come 
straight from New York to San Fran 
cisco; and had left that city after a stay 
of only a few days, finding it depressing 
in its half-built, dirty condition to one 
whose memories of it recalled its former 
quaint charm and gracious beauty. His 
former college companion and years-long 
friend, Herbert Carver, having descanted 
much in his letters on the beauty of the 
coast resort where he, in common with 
other of the Stanford faculty and men 
and women of art and letters spent their 
summer vacations, Holman had come 
only the day before to Tres Haciendas, 
hoping that he might find it so pleasant 
as to hold him from restless wanderings 
for some time. 

And—this was his welcome to Tres 
Haciendas: a nasty quarrel with his 
friend—a quarrel, also, which quite am- 
ply proved that their former congeniality 
was not to be resumed: and now, thrown 
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neck and crop into a damp hole in the 
rocks, battered and cut and bruised, with 
shivering body, aching head, and twitch- 
ing nerves, to find lodging for the night! 

He jumped to his feet as the full force 
of his last thought throbbed almost stun- 
ningly through his aching brain, and 
leaped with all his strength for the edge 
of the pit—only to lose the clutching 
hold he secured in the loose soil, and to 
fall back with a jar that shook every bone 
in his body. 

Standing, as soon as he recovered him- 
self, in the center of the pit, he then put 
into execution the thought which had 
been present in the background of his 
mind all along, but which he had delib- 
erately ignored : 

He shouted with all his might, head 
thrown back, and hands played trumpet- 
wise at his lips. 

“Carver! Oh, Bert Carver!” 

He sat down, to wait, after shouting 
several times. His head was now aching 
badly, and he found there were several 
swollen places on it, showing that he 
must have thumped himself more severely 
than he had supposed. 

What an ass Carver would justly 
enough suppose him! His boasted sense 
of physical direction had been proven 
false as Carver stigmatized his sense of 
moral directions and values! Oh, no 
doubt Bert and Mrs. Carver would be 
kindly considerate, and commiserative 
enough—but the laugh was on him, and 
certainly they would enjoy it! At any 
rate, they being human—especially Bert, 
who was of the earth earthy, Holman 
glumly brooded—would assuredly let 
loose the story. It would be impossible 
to stay in Tres Haciendas—he would go 
away to-morrow— 

He would go away to-morrow, that is, 
if—if he first got out of the pit! 

Carver did not come! Carver had not 
replied! There was no sound in the night- 
held world of darkness above the impris- 
oned man, save the profound and never- 
ceasing sonority of the pines. 

Again, and again, and again Thomas 
Holman shouted Carver’s name, careless, 
now, of all thoughts of his discomfiture 
before his late antagonist ; anxious only 


to escape. 


Never an answer came. Either his 
voice was smothered by the pit itself, or 
else he was far more distant from Car- 
ver’s house than he had thought, or else 
the professor of psychology had gone to 
bed and was sleeping. 

“Just about what he would do,” 
thought Holman, bitterly desisting from 
his efforts at last, and again sitting on 
the ground, panting and done up. “He 
has become a regular house-dog, since 
this marriage of his; be-slippered con 
stantly, and sleepy at nine o’clock. No 
wonder he is succeeding as a professor of 
psychology !—He stopped short in his 
thinking, and new ideas are turned away 
from his library door as the tramps are 
turned away from the kitchen door, 
either sternly, or, with contemptuous 
kindness, supplied with some of the 
crumbs that have fallen from the pro- 
fessor’s table: crumbs of wisdom from 
his library-table, or crumbs of bread 
from his dining-table. 

“Faugh!” thought Holman, putting 
both hands to his throbbing temples 
(singular dots and streaks of vari-colored 
lights seemed dancing before his closed 
eyes, and he felt a sensation as if cold 
iron rods were being pressed and then 
drawn along the surface of his skull; 
but he kept, by an effort of his will, 
these sensations from becoming promi- 
nent; he forced his thoughts away from 
their consideration) ; “Carver has cer- 
tainly stopped short in his career as an 
original thinker; and how testy he has 
become! Even if he were honestly enti- 
tled to fight my ideas of the creative 
and objective active power of thought 
—and I’m not so sure that he is honestly 
entitled to fight them, since he doesn’t 
really know them, though a man profes- 
sionally engaged in studying psychology 
ought at least try to keep up with the 
progress of modern ideas—but, any way, 
he had no right to insult me. 

“Confound Herbert Carver!” cried 
Holman suddenly and aloud. “If I could 
only crawl out of this hole, I believe I 
would go into Carver’s bungalow an” 
dump that over-grown Venus-thing of 
his down in the corner, and then swear 
up and down that I willed the business. 


I'd like to see old Bert Carver trying. 














HOLMAN’S 


to puzzle it out! Say, but wouldn’t old 
Bert Carver wrinkle up that pudgy nose 
of his under the big spectacles! A-ha! 
ha! ha!” 

His noisy, shrill peal of laughter 
shocked Holman into silence. 

“Steady!” he warned himself, aloud ; 
“steady !” 

He opened his eyes, before which a 
flare of green light seemed to pass. He 
also fancied he caught glimpse of a 
singular shape slipping, as it were, 
around some invisible corner of the dark- 


ness. 

“Steady!” he repeated for the third 
time. 

But a horror of the blackness over- 
came him violently. He must see some- 
thing ; he must use his eyes to see some- 
thing real; rocks; his own hand; the 
very wall of his prison; anything rather 
than singular shapes slipping through 
the darkness like dim fish in muddy water 
—shapes of things that could not be! 

But he broke three matches before he 
could strike one and light his candle 
stub. 

He looked at his watch. 

Twenty minutes of twelve 

He left the candle burning. 

There were at least six hours to face 
and to fight in blackness before day 
would come. Then there would be other 
hours to face and fight before he would 
be found. He might very possibly have to 
stay where he was until Carver searched 
for him. The hotel people would not be 
alarmed by his absence, for they would 
think he was staying with his friend. 
Carver might not go to the hotel the 
next day at all, expecting Holman to 
come to his house at dinner time. And, 
when he did not turn up at dinner time, 
the Carvers might think that he was de 
liberately breaking his engagement 

Good Heavens! That might mean he 
would have to spend a second night in 
the pit! 

Swept on by a surge of wild feeling 
that was almost delirium, Holman 
scrambled to his feet and was about to 
make a mad rush and leap at the pit’s 
raouth once again; but he succeeded in 
checking the rush, and in renewing his 
own grip on his own, real self. 
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Turning to the candle stub, he lifted 
it, and tried for several minutes to light 
a cigaret before he could do so. Then 
he sat down, and blew out the candle. 
He put it carefully into a pocket. For 
perhaps half a minute he puffed at the 
cigaret. It tasted abominable. Looking at 
its reddish glow he saw that he had 
lighted the cork tip. 

He threw the thing away, but imme 
diately decided to light another. He 
placed it between his lips, and struck a 
match. In the red glow of the match 
flame he saw something—a somethhing 
he had seen before, but not with the hor- 
rible significance that now leaped into 
his mind. The cigaret fell from his stif- 
fened fingers, which had fallen apart; 
the match, dying down, burned his 
fingers badly ; and Holman stared before 
him fixedly, staring towards that which 
he had seen, but could no longer see; 
but which still, he knew, was there. 

It was merely a jagged fissure in the 
face of the rock wall opposite him. 

But Holman got to his feet, very 
quickly and relighted his candle. He 
held it above his head, and turned slowly 
here and there, intently eyeing the cir- 
cling wall of rock. Yes!—there were 
other fissures. Above him, on two sides, 
huge parts of the rock jutted out. The 
wall was far indeed from being solid; 
it was formed by an aggregation of 
huge boulders and slabs, their surfaces 
made smooth by rain and water in the 
spring floods. 

Then Holman put out the candle stub 
once more, resumed his sitting posture, 
and met and faced as best he could the 
thought which had come to him in the 
flare of the match as it revealed the 
jagged fissure. 

Holman’s thought was: 

“Tf an earthquake should come, while 
I am down here?” 


V 


He was in a land of earthquakes; he 
was not far from the great fault which 
had caused the devastating shock of 
1906, when San Francisco was de- 
stroyed ; little tremors were often felt in 
Tres Haciendas; if a big one came while 
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he was down there at the bottom of the 
pit, it was probable that the pit would 
become a—become a—a vise, with him, 
Thomas Holman, in its grip! 

The horror of his thoughts over- 
whelmed Holman’s reason for a breath; 
when he came to himself again, he was 
huddled, almost rounded into a quiver- 
ing ball, against the rock. 

For a moment he lay there, and then 
slowly arose to a sitting posture, and 
slowly, very slowly, began to repeat over 
ind over, in a low voice: 

“IT must keep my grip on myself! I 
must keep my grip on myself! I must 
not give way to fear-thought! I must not 
give way to fear-thought!”’ 

But still another thought flashed from 
nowhere into his mind. 

“It is not always possible to avoid the 
lightning by stopping one’s ears, and 
blinding one’s eyes, and hiding one’s- 
self in a dark place; for there are 
thoughts that of themselves attract the 
lightning !” 

So this new thought ran. Where did 
it come from? It seemed strangely fa- 
miliar. Oh, yes! now he remembered ; it 
was a sentence, or was like a sentence, 
he had once read in a tale written by a 
Frenchman, concerning a thunderstorm. 

A discomfiting thought! yet, like many 
another discomfiting thought, it was a 
true one! It meant, in essence, this 
(which he, Thomas Holman, had often 
written or said in some form of words 
or other) : 

“Even as that which you hope for will 
happen, if you will it strongly enough, 
so that which you fear will also happen 
if you fear it intensely!” 

He must fear nothing! He must will 
for himself deliverance and safety—and 
sanity! But, great Heavens! if a strong 
earthquake shock once loosened the mass 
of rocks and earth above and about him, 
what then! 

Steady—steady—steady ! 

He who only that night boasted and 
proclaimed the helpful, the moulding, 
the creative power of thought, must now 
make use of the right thoughts! 

He who believed in the power of the 
will to change and make the conditions 
of man, must use his own will aright. 


He must make of this fiery ordeal now 
confronting him, a forge, as it were, in 
which to shape and temper the sword of 
his will. 

But if a strong earthquake shock once 
loosened and shook the mass of rocks 
and earth above and about him! 


Vi 


And suddenly Holman seemed to be 
come actually, objectively aware of 
things that in his moral condition of 
mind were but words in text books, 
words only remotely associated with 
ideas that meant anything tangible to 
him ; he seemed actually to become aware 
of the proportion and balance and ad- 
justment not only of matter itself but 
of force itself, in all the forms of force, 
in the earth mass around and above and 
about him, there as he lay on the ground, 
quivering, at the bottom of the pit, in 
the somber pine wood, in the heart of the 
inscrutable night. 

He seemed to know, with a knowledge 
apart from all need of more tangible 
facts or objective proof, with a knowl- 
edge unquestionable and absolute, he 
seemed to know that this mass of earth 
in the midst of which he lay imprisoned, 
itself lay detached from the parent mass 
of mother earth along the edge of a 
fault, or crack in the earth’s crust; and 
that it was poised, as it were, between 
slipping afar and settling into a firmer 
place, in the most delicate and unstable 
equilibrium—a balance so tender that a 
mere breath one way or the other might 
turn the scale, and send the whole mass 
grinding and shaking on a tremendous 
slide, or let it down, as it were, with 
scarcely a tremor, into a firm position! 

And even as Holman became thus 
aware, to his own sense, of the secret of 
the brooding earth, some other, still un- 
subdued portion of his self-whispered : 

“This is only a delirious fancy! 
Steady, now! Keep a grip on yourself, 
Tom Holman!” 

And, with trembling fingers, he re- 
lighted his candle stub, and placed it on 
the ground; securing it in a few drops 
of its own grease and then, mechanic 
ally, for the sake of doing some famil 
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iar and everyday act, he took out his 
watch. He could hardly see the dial, 
because of the swarming and wriggling 
flaring spots of light of many colors and 
singular shapes, across his eyes; but at 
last he managed to make out that the 
time was twelve-thirty. 

Steady, now—steady, steady; slowly 
the night was passing; slowly, but pass- 
ing. 

3ut again there surged into his mind, 
stronger than before, the knowledge of 
the suspense in which the earth hung, 
brooding ; hanging in a scale so delicately 
poised that a mere breath, as it were, 
might send it to stability or to a wild, 
cataclysmic disaster—or—or a mere 
thought might accomplish this! For 
thoughts are forces. A firm thought, a 
thought of strong will, might render 
stable this poised mass of earth; yes! 
and a fear-thought might wreak havoc, 
incredible and desolating havoc and 
death. 

It would bring death, most assuredly, 
to me, thought Thomas Holman. 

Another queer, mocking little thought 
also flashed into his head, like a gnome 
intruding with a grimace on a solemn 
council of higher spirits; a thought that 
said: 

“Well, anyhow, perhaps that shock 
would also overthrow Carver’s bust of 
Venus, and smash the thing!” 

Holman laughed aloud. 

“By Jove!” he cried ; “I wish it would. 
I don’t want harm to come to Carver, or 
Mrs. Carver, and I don’t want to bring 
down a bad shock on anybody; but | 
certainly would like to smash Carver's 
bust. 

“By Heavens, why not?” 

Holman was now on his feet, very 
unsteadily on his feet, however; his face 
that had been haggardly pale, save where 
marked by the stains of blood, was now 
very red with fever. 

“An earthquake is impending,” he 
huskily said—the light of the candle very 
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near its end, flickering as he swayed; 
“for even if the earth slips back to a 
firmer niche, it will surely cause a shock, 
I will—I will—I will that it incline to 
safety; let the weight of my thoughts 
so incline it. I will this! I will!” 

“Yes! but all the same, A-ha!-ha!- 
ha!” laughed Holman, staggering to and 
fro in the beginning of the throes of 
this incredible coincidence that was now 
shaking the earth as if a giant Hand was 
gently swaying it—the shock of August 
yes, twelve-thirty-one o’clock 1908— 
“ves, but all the same, I do hope that it 
gets Caryer’s confounded Venus!” 

Whereupon Holman pitched forward 
on his face, unconscious—happily for 
him, for if conscious, he might have gone 
stark mad and curelessly mad as the 
earthquake shock proceeded in its six 
seconds of action; that was violent ac- 
tion, but discomposing to human feelings 
beyond the power of even words to tell 
truthfully. 


VII 


He was found by the Carvers as they 
ran in fright from their quivering bunga- 
low ; they saw the expiring beams of his 
candle stub. They procured help, and, 
the shock dying out -vith repetition, they 
carried the unconscious man back to their 
bungalow. 

He came to his sense in time to hear 
the professor of psychology shout to his 
wife: 

“Good Heavens, Lucy! Venus has been 
bowled over and broken! After standing 
the great shock of 1906, to go down in 
this little tremble! What an incredible 
freak!” 

Holman grinned! He grinned a pale 
ghastly grin which frightened gentle 
Mrs. Carver into a belief that he had 
been shocked into delirium—and then he 
shut his eyes and his mouth. He eventu- 
ally opened his eyes again; but he has 
kept his lips shut resolutely until now. 
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| KNOW that this is superlatively un 
conventional, but I must speak to 

you!”’ 

' Ashburton’s arm, which was carrying 

a lighted match to the tip of his cigaret, 

poised and hung motionless in mid-air 

with the sudden shock of the surprise. 

Shades of Arabian black-magic! 

Che girl opposite was addressing the 
words to him, for they were the only 
persons at the long table or in the cool, 
deserted dining-room, for that matter. 
In a lethargy of lazy content at her very 
nearness he had been weaving an ab- 
surdly fantastical romance about her, as 
he purposely lingered over his coffee, and 
now she was speaking to him, not out of 
the gauzy fabric of his whimsical fancy, 
but actually, positively; and her lips 
parted a little, breathlessly, while the 


warm flush of color on her cheeks made 
her a very real, flesh and bone presence. 

[In spite of the fact that her image had 
been haunting him with disturbing per- 
sistence for more than a week,. Ashbur- 
ton barely checked a deep gasp of 
appreciation as he looked diréctly into 
her face for the first time. During the 
morning he had been keenly conscious of 
her short-skirted, boyishly slender form 
ahead of him on the links, but beyond 
the knowledge that she came over daily 
from the Culmwertz hotel, where there 
was no golf course and that she was the 
prettiest girl that he had ever seen, 
American or otherwise, she might have 
been a week-end visitor from Mars for 
all that he knew of her. 

She was scanning him gravely out of 
half-veiled, troubled blue eyes. Ashbur- 
ton dropped the flickering match and 
leaned toward her with a quietly defer- 
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ential nod, the mask of astonishment 
slipping slowly from his features, for in 
the Swiss mountains pretty, unattended 
women do not as a rule chat across the 
table, bohemian-fashion, with unknown 
men. 

“Ts there something that I can do?” 
He asked the stereotyped question, with a 
smile. 

“T am not Guite sure yet, myself,” she 
hesitated doubtfully, the barest sugges- 
tion of an answering smile curving the 
full red lips which were deliciously will- 
ful in their lines. “You are an American, 
are you not?” 

He shook his head with a little laugh. 
It was not the first time that his nation- 
ality had been mistaken and it was dis- 
tinctly amusing. 

“No, only an English cousin,” he ad- 
mitted. “Is that an insurmountable ob- 
jection ?” 

For a moment she contemplated his 
tanned, clean shaven face in silent inde- 
cision, her fingers caressing the silver 
nervously. Ashburton could not help but 
notice the exquisite taper of her hands 
and nails and the shimmering fineness of 
the wisps of hair which the keen wind 
had loosened. 

“It hardly matters, only that I felt 
that you, being a countryman of mine, 
might seem to excuse the glaring indis- 
cretion of the conduct. I have decided to 
chance yeur complete contempt by ask- 
ing a favor which you will quite likely 
consider the very essence of assured im- 
pertinence.” 

She hurried the words as if to have 
them out as quickly as possible while the 
decision held strong. Her trepidation 
gave the affair an absorbing keen zest, 
and as he looked at her, Ashburton knew 
that there was not another girl in the 
world whom he would rather have appeal 
to him. 

“In a pinch I think I might lay claim 
to being an American just as well as any 
other nationality,” he laughed. “Hotels 
have left their stamp on me, like stickers 
on a suit-case, until really I am nothing 
but a cosmopolite.” 

His light facetiousness was entirely 
assuring, even if his level gray eves and 
square features had not been that al- 
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ready. As he stroked the still unlighted 
cigaret suggestively, his eyes silently 
asking her permission, the high barrier 
of conventionality which had been reared 
between them disappeared as if by 
magic. 

“Yes, you may—please smoke,” she or- 
dered him, whimsically, propping two 
sleeveless elbows on the edge of the 
table and weaving her fingers into a rest 
for her pointed chin. 

Then she added, with a bewitchingly 
worried smile: 

“I’m in a horrible mess and—and I 
don’t know whether I am floundering in 
deeper or not. It savors strongly of melo- 
drama but there isn’t any other way of 
labeling it. I must talk it all out to some- 
one or lose my last shred of sanity.” 

With eyes quizzically amused at her 
half-mock, half-real air of tragedy, he 
blew a whirling steel-blue smoke-ring 
and waited for her to continue. 


“If I had not been so capriciously 
foolish and head-strong at the start,” she 
murmured, regretfully, “I could have 
telegraphed father, but the dilemma has 
become a crisis while I have been trying 
to swallow my pride and send a wire. 
You see, I am all alone up here in these 
mcuntains, without a maid, even, and the 
sudden realization that this is Europe 
and not America has thrown me into ut- 
ter, uncontrollable panic. We had been 
in London for a fortnight, and after 
three consecutive seasons, it was such a 
nauseous dose that I inveigled mother 
into letting me come on alone with a bag 
and some clubs, and together we demol- 
ished father’s rather vague objections. I 
—saw you on the boat the day that I took 
passage,” she admitted, watching his face 
out of the corners of her eyes. 

Ashburton nodded swiftly, his own 
eyes lighting unmistakably. 

“Now I remember!” he exclaimed 
“For a week I have been trying to recol 
lect where it was that I had first seen 
your face.” 

Then he added, banterirgly: 

“It is flattering to know, even at this 
late day, that you were aware of my pres- 
ence aboard that boat and did conde- 
seend at least one glance in my direction. 
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It must have been during one of the scant 
intervals when I,was‘not looking.” 

She flushed :with a little soft rise of 
color and laughed at him, ripplingly. 

“T am glad that you were a witness of 
my perfect behavior. You must remember 
that I was all alone, and’please put down 
the staid decorum as a credit-mark on my 
account,” she admonished him. 

“Tt was folly, of course, imprudent, 
childish folly, for me to come at all,” 
she continued in fervid self-condemna 
tion, “for the people who come to these 
mountains make them different from our 
Rockies at™home, but I never thought of 
that. I simply wanted to be free for a 
little while, and I was, gloriously, down 
at the St. Denis, eating basket-picnics 
and climbing-a little, all alone. Europe 
never was-such a lark before. A week ago 
I moved up.«to the Culmwertz to be 
nearer these links; I did not want to 
come here, it seemed so far out of the 
beaten path, so-I drive over every day, 
instead.” 

She hesitated, waiting for him to pass 
judgment onvher story, her uptilted*face 
frankly, remorsefully penitent. Ashbur- 
ton had surmised already that some .cad 
of a bounder with more eyes than brains 
had been insolent to her, and at the 
thought of it the blood pounded hotly in 
his temples. And yet, in spite of her slim 
girlishness, and a haH-piquant tilt of 
her head. her lithe “air of Americanism,”’ 
as he mentally termed it, was so entirely 
the poise of self-reliance that he was 
more than a little puzzled. 

“And still I do not see where the im 
pending tragedy lies,” he objected. “I 
am afraid that you will have to go ahead 
with the next act before I catch the 
thread of the. plot.” 

“Tt is ‘enter villain’ now.” 

She flashed a little smile at him as she 
continued his metaphor, but he caught 
the shadowy glint of anger which dark- 
ened her blue eyes to a moist violet at the 
recollection. 

“IT do not know who he was or when 
he first appeared, but he followed me up 
from the St. Denis on the day that I 
moved.” 

She could not fail to see the cords in 
Ashburton’s chin go taut and his hands 





clinch and tighten. She -hastened to add, 
deprecatingly : 

“But that is just a little annoying de 
tail which is passed, and in itself would 
have been no worse than any similar en 
counter other unprotected women have 
suffered. But the shades of I1] Luck were 
right at my heels ; the one scene which he 
did make took place on the main veranda 
of the Culmwertz. It might have been 
even more disgracefully mortifying,” she 
murmured, “but as it was he almost 
rolled over his baggage in attempting to 
escape.” 

She bit her lip angrily, the color in her 
face coming and going in a fitful cur- 
rent. The man’s lips as he listened drew 
into a thin, strained line, a hot, contempt 
uous rage at the unknown “masher” 
surging through him. Then while she 
was still mutely reading his hard, set face 
the humor of it all overcame her out- 
raged resentment and she laughed a soft 
low thrill of mirth. 

“T threatened to—shoot him,” she 
confessed, breathlessly, nodding her head 
in disconcerting emphasis. “It seemed 
quite the American threat to make, and | 
was so horribly frightened that I could 
not think of anything else. It was won- 
derfully potent, too, for a few seconds 
later he went down the mountain road 
without even waiting for the stage.” 

Her laugh which accompanied Ash- 
burton’s chuckle of appreciation, was ca- 
priciously free from care or anxiety. 
Without her knowledge his easy attitude 
of raillery had lifted the weight of worry 
from her shoulders to his own. 

“And you want me to go on the trail 
for vengeance’s sake, or pay your fine for 
carrying concealed weapons—which ?” 
he suggested, tentatively. 

“Neither.” 

She was not looking at him. 

“T know that my being alone without 
a chaperon could not have stirred up 
such a tornado of comment at the Culm- 
wertz,” she said, in a half-ruminative 
tone, “not enough, at least to have made 
me so totally miserable, if one dowdy old 
dowager had: not heard that despicable 
cad address me. She is one of the sort 
who is so eternally impressed with her 
ancestry that she cultivates dyspepsia so 
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that she can lounge all day in an invalid- 
chair and verbally prune the family tree. 

“She and her daughter overheard it all 

-my idiotic threat and everything else. 
[he daughter had been as hostile as a 
wet cat, anyway, from the moment of 
my arrival, so I will leave it to you to 
imagine my reception at dinner that 
night. They had two hours in which to 
spread the news and—well, the welcome 
wacn’t tropically cordial.” 

It was a brave effort to keep the tone 
gayly bantering, in spite of the damp 
glitter in her eyes and the ineffable scogn 
which curved her lips. 

“They were very conscientiously so- 
licitous about warning off the unsuspect 
ing and the unwary, and the next day I 
received my first taste of ostracism.” 

Ashburton’s hand slipped across the 
table toward her, unconsciously, as she 
smiled wanly at him. 

“Even the waiters served me with a 
smirk of righteousness on their lips. You 
see,” in dispassionate explanation, “I had 
no right to be pretty and be alone, and 
they drew the inference as black as it 
could be painted. Even then I could have 
borne the contemptible snubs and whole- 
sale cuts at the dances, for I came with 
the intention of being alone—but, oh, 
they were pitiless !” 

He could hear the tip of her slipper 
tapping the floor rhythmically ; hot tears 
were very near the surface, and her nails 
were cutting deep dents in the pink of her 
palms. 

“The fools,” he muttered to himself, 
“the blind, scandal chasing fools!” 

Then he said aloud to her, slowly 
measuring each word: 

“No, you should not have been so 
pretty, and alone. And what followed?” 

For a second she flashed a wide eyed 
startled gaze at his grave face, then her 
lashes fluttered half-closed. 

“They were not satisfied with spoiling 
my vacation or making me utterly miser- 
able. Perhaps they felt that my very pres- 
ence was contaminating, for this morning 
the dowager and her daughter gave the 
maitre a’hétel the ultimatum that either 
they would leave—or I must’ 

“The —” 

Ashburton barely checked the savage 
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expletive which leaped to his lips. His 
hand closed with convulsive destruction 
over the frail cigaret. 

“What did he do?” he 
gerously quiet accents. 

“Why, there was only one thing that 
he could do in the face of public opin- 
ion,” she answered, simply. “And I sup- 
pose that it was entirely in accordance 
with European ethics. He notified me 
this morning that he would need my 
rooms. I should not have minded going— 
very much—for I meant to leave in a day 
or two, anyway; but to be driven out in 
that fashion!” 

The quick, passionate flood of color 
made her face radiantly pretty in her ve- 
hemence. 

“T decided that I would not be driven 
—publicly dismissed—and so I told him 
that I had just received a letter from my 
husband telling me to hold rooms against 
his arrival. It was the only way that I 
could face the pitilessly cruel slander of 
those women; I think that my knees 
would have gore out from under me en- 
tirely if I could not have said some- 
thing.” 

With red lips parted, her face was 
mutely petitioning. As he noted the dark, 
tired lines under her eyes, Ashburton felt 
his throat contract with a new, choking 
pain. The possibility of her being mar- 
ried had never occurred to him from that 
first instant when he had seen her aboard 
the boat. For a moment it stunned him 
and drove all the power of expression 
from his tongue. 

“Yes,” he began, quietly, after a long, 
awkward pause, ‘‘and now isn’t the vindi- 
cation complete ?” 

His tone was on the dead-level of the 
commonplace. 

“Oh, you did not follow me?’ 
cried in impatient exasperation. “There 
will not be any vindication, as you call it. 
I have simply woven the net of convic- 
tion more closely about me. The rooms 
are engaged and waiting, but there isn’t 
any husband coming to occupy them. I— 
I’m not married !” 

The last spark of defiance in her voice 
went out as her words trailed off in a 
wail of hopelessness. Ashburton’s eyes 
swung up to her face with eager intensity. 
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“T am worse than stupid—inane,” he 
heard himself saying, and he knew that 
his voice was leaping gladly. “But now I 
follow you; at last I begin to perceive!” 

He could not suppress a chuckle as he 
caught the full import of her plan which 
had first led her to speak to him. 

“Actually you have no husband to pro- 
duce; strategically you are going to 
muster one on the field, and thus turn 
what would have been a graceless rout 
into a dignified retreat, with the land- 
lord bumping his head at your feet, sup- 
plicating mercy. The one crying need 
which the situation lacks is a husband all 
ready to leap into the breach, who can 
gracefully retire after it is over. Do I 
anticipate you correctly?” 

He leaned toward her, impetuously, 
laughing with boyish ardor. She was 
laughing, also, in delicious confusion at 
his enthusiasm. 

“You have laid bare all the horrible 
details, and—and you are making it very 
easy,” she murmured, gratefully. “I think 
that I was very near the end of my rope, 
and nerves, too.” 

“Then may I arrange the rest of the 
campaign ?” he begged. “I am quite a tac- 
tician, myself.” 

Her eyes were dancing. 

“You understand, do you not, that I 
could not run away and leave them all 
steeping their souls in their own right- 
eousness ?” she demanded of him impul- 
sively. 

He took her words as permission and 
plunged ahead. 


“Of course it is too late for you to 
leave to-night, but there is an express to- 
morrow at ten in the morning. Don’t you 
think that they will be a little more char- 
itably tolerant, now that you have es- 
tablished family connections which are 
irreproachable?” 

She nodded mirthfully, nestling the 
point of her chin in the hollows of her 
hands with mischievous enjoyment. 

“Then tell them that hubby is de- 
tained,” he continued. “That is always 
plausible—but will be on hand early in 
the morning. In the meantime, I think 
that it would be the part of wisdom for 
you to have your trunks packed. I shall 
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arrive an half-hour early, without a 
doubt, in order to have ample time in 
which to say a few things to the landlord 
and any of his pious inmates who happen 
to be within hearing distance, before we 
depart in a cloud of indignation.” 

He paused in lurid anticipation ; then 
a new difficulty threw a shadow across 
his face. She was quickly aware of it. 

“Wha: is it?” she cried in soft dismay. 
“Oh, do not say that there is going to be 
a hitch in the plan!” 

“But what about your name?” he 
queried. ‘‘How did you register?” 

Her face cleared wonderfully with 
relief. 

“T am simply Evelyn Marshall on the 
hotel-book,” she laughed. “You can be 
Mr. Marshall, can you not?” 

In spite of the dancing amusement in 
his eyes and her own naive confusion, she 
kept her gaze frankly upon his features. 

“T am highly conscious of the honor,” 
he rallied, with just the slightest ring of 
something beyond raillery in his voice, as 
they rose together and slowly left the 
dining-room. 


Both of them became inexplicably 
grave again as they crossed the lawn. 
Before they were within hearing of the 
driver, he turned to her with an eager 
question. 

“May I ride back to the Culmwertz 
with you?” he asked. 

They paused at a common impulse, 
her clanking caddy-bag swinging pendu- 
lum-like from his shoulder. 

“T think that we have traveled the long 
road to friendship in a very short time,” 
she said, looking at him thoughtfully. “I 
would like to have you come, truly, but 
it would spoil the dénouement—and be- 
sides,” she added, with a tinge of bitter- 
ness shading her words, “I fear that even 
the drivers talk.” 

She held out a slim, white hand and 
his strong one swallowed it in a quick, 
hard grip. 

“You are Evelyn Marshall, but you 
have not asked me to make the introduc- 
tion complete,” he suggested. 

She shook her head, negatively. 

“To-morrow you may, perhaps,” she 
replied; “I have not really decided, yet. 
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Until then I think I shall be best pleased 
to know you as ‘Mr. Marshall.’ ” 

Back in his room 
packed with a feverish energy that the 
task did not warrant. A probing self- 
analysis was not necessary for him to 
realize that he had found the Great Ad 
venture, or to interpret the great wave of 
pity and tenderness for the agony of 
shame that had undergone. His 
shoulders set hard beneath his coat at the 
thought of the smirking landlord of 
Culmwertz, and after he had closed the 


Ashburton 


own 


she 
the 


ast bag with a vicious tug he turned to 


l 

his own image in the mirror with a critic 

al frown on 
“Unless | 


you,” he observed, aloud, 
something distinctly worth while to say 


his face. 

am mightily mistaken in 
“vou will have 
to that spineless innkeeper and all the 
rest of his hypocritical gospel-shouters ; 


and,” he added, slowly, “if you haven't 


something to ask that girl after it is all 
over, it will be because you are a greater 


fool than I think you are 
I] 


That night he. notified his own aston- 
ished host that he would need his rooms 
no longer, and after checking his heavier 
the next morning he clattered 
Culmwertz. Several pre 
iven to the pondering 


baggage 
off toward the 
cious minutes were ¢g 
of a new and puzzling question which 
confronted him at the last moment and 
he finally settled on his single shabbiest 
bag as the necessary condonement to a 
family-man’s local color 

His exceedingly disreputable looking 
conveyance had covered more than half 
the distance at top speed, for the driver 
found large inspiration in the size of his 
single passenger’s exchequer, when Ash- 
burton heard a splintering crash under 
the front wheels and he followed swiftly 
as the driver leaped to the ground. 

“What is there smashed?” he de- 
mand, in keen irritation, as the man 
quieted the horses and attempted to un- 
snarl them. 

“Nothing at all—nichts, mein Herr 
the driver reassured him volubly, in his 
own tongue. “Only several straps—sim- 


yee 


7 


ply a moment’s pause 
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Ashburton paced up and down in the 
road in a fever of exasperation at the de 
lay. After one attempt he found that his 
proffered assistance was more of a hin 
drance than a help; instead, he snapped 
his watch interminably, painting in vivid 
detail her dismayed panic at his non-ap 
pearance. 

Under his driver’s fingers 
were bunglesome and nearly a half-hour 
had been lost before they swung into 
their rattling flight again. Ashburton 
reckoned that if they arrived without 
further delay he would have a scant five 
minutes in which to tell the landlord and 
the others what he thought of them, be 
fore the down-bound stage lett. With a 
savage enjoyment he fell to boiling down 
his scathing remarks until he felt that 
those which he had left represented a 
masterpiece of terse, acidulated brevity. 


eyes the 


As they swept into the drive-way of 
her hotel the scene set before him took 
away his breath. The hotel conveyance 
which carried guests down to the ten 
o’clock express was already drawn up be 
fore the steps. The veranda was deeply 
crowded with women, with here and 
there a man sprinkled in, but the latter 
were in the minority. A pretty woman 
can always awaken sympathy in a man; 
it would have been a worthy herculean 
task—if Hercules had been pretty and 
feminine—to have elicited it from a 
woman. 

She was the only passenger to go down 
and Ashburton swallowed hard as he 
saw the picture that she made. The short 
golfing skirt in which he had always 
imagined her, had given place to a black 
habit which brought out all the wo 
manly curves of a figure which before 
had been boyishly slim. Her head was 
poised wonderfully, in utter unconscious- 
ness of the gaping crowd and the curve 
of her lips was serenely disdainful. 

“Lord, she’s regal!” he whispered, his 
face hot and his heart throbbing with 
tingling pride. 

The landlord, who was directing the 
disposal of her luggage with a “holier 
than thou” mien and the rest of the sen- 
sation-fed crowd, became aware of Ash- 
burton’s headlong arrival only when he 
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** The affair did not turn out so badly after all’ 


tossed his bag on the steps with a crash 
and ran across to the stage. Then a chat- 
tering wave of anticipation swept them. 

She saw him coming and her hands 
flew out to meet him in pitiful, wordless 
appeal. From her white face he read the 
agony of shame and hopeless rage which 
she had undergone. 


“T was detained—an accident,’ he 


cried softly, but the thrill of his words 
carried to every straining ear. Then he 
whispered, almost incoherently, as his 
hands crushed hers, 
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“Poor little girl!” 

She was looking into his eyes tearfully. 

“T thought you had failed me—and, 
what a horrible night-mare it was!” 

For a moment his eyes never wavered 
from her face, then, before she could 
read the light in them, or prevent, he 
drew her lips against his own. Her 
breath came in a long quavering gasp. 

The crowd was staring, literally open- 
mouthed as he swung around. 

“Wait, driver!” he commanded her 
man. 





Culmwertz 
valor 


The landlord of the 
stepped into the breach with a 
which was commendable, though scarcely 
the valor of wisdom. 

“Mr.—Mr. Marshall—” he began. 

But Ashburton cut him short with an 
exclamation sharp as the crack of a 
whip. He stood with his feet slightly 
apart, a sneer of ineffable contempt curv 
ing his lips as he inventoried the front 
ranks before him. A tall youth, who had 
been whispering rather risgue remarks 
over the back of a giggling, blonde girl’s 
chair, froze in the middle of a pointed 
laugh and backed away in sudden demor- 
alization. 

“Yes, Mr. Marshall,” he acquiesced in 
accents the very pleasantness of which 
foretold danger. Then: “You run this?” 

He waved his hand at the building 
with a gesture that was totally damning. 
[he host made an inarticulate sound, 
which under the circumstances passed for 
an affirmative. 

“Your rooms are in readiness, sir,’’ he 
attempted. “T fear- 

“You need not,” interrupted Ashbur- 
ton, his watch clicking open in the palm 
of his hand. “First, I have just time 
enough to tell you a few of the things 
that I intend to do to your Baedeker 
record as soon as I can get into commu- 
nication with the authorities; then you 
are going to make as suitable an apology 
as a public servant can make—to my 
wife! There not seem to be any 
other completely grown man on the 
premises.” 


does 


Again he swept them with a savage 
smile. For a second silence sat like a 
blanket on the crowd; then a shrill, in- 
credulous scream which came from the 


depths of the throng, smashed the 
splendid climax to flinters. 
“Wife! Don Ashburton that—that 


woman. He isn’t Mr. Marshall—he’s my 
son 4 

And after delivering the astounding 
shot in a wailing falsetto Mrs. Ashbur- 
ton, reclining in her invalid-chair out of 
sight in the center of the group, suc- 
cumbed to a total faint. 

Ashburton cast one glance over his 
shoulder at the scarlet, horrified face of 
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faced 


Evelyn Marshall before he the 
crowd, his half-amused contempt re 
placed by a blazing rage. His own fac 
burned, but it was from the sudden 
knowledge of who the “dowdy old dow 
ager” and her daughter were, who had 
set all the hypocritical persecution afoot. 
Lillian Ashburton fanning her 
mother’s face and she essayed one de- 
fiant gaze at her brother as he strode 
across the veranda. 

‘So you are the one who has set her- 
self up as a public inspector of morals,” 
he murmured, so that only she heard. “I 
feel it incumbent on me to congratulate 
you on your success !” 

He caught himself as he was about to 
continue, bitterly. She countered beauti- 
fully. 

“You might have had enough pride or 
regard for the rest of your family to have 
chosen a less public place for your ex- 
ploitation.” 

Then Ashburton wheeled hotly toward 
the manager of the Culmwertz, deter- 
mined to make the retrievement com- 
plete in cne final statement. 

“My wife,” he said, simply, “‘because I 
was unable to see her safely established 
here, has been insufferably insulted. Must 
I catalogue every pen-name which I 
chose to write under, and which she often 
also assumes, in order to insure her com- 
fort ?” 

It swept the last vestige of doubt from 
the faces about him; the name of the 
young novelist, Ashburton, conjured up 
stories of almost fabulous royalties. He 
turned to laugh aside the poignant dis- 
tress of the girl who was waiting, and 
then the second climax staggered him. 

The hotel conveyance was not in sight. 

“She—she commanded him to drive 
her down,” the landlord vouchsafed. 

Ashburton beckoned rapidly to his 
own man, and while he was waiting for 
it to come up, he turned back to his sis- 
ter; the air was heavy with cologne and 
smelling-salts. 

“She will be all right soon,” she said, 
and as the absurdity of the scene struck 
him, he had to struggle to choke back a 
shout of hysterical laughter which rose 
within him. 

“Tell her that I am duly penitent and 


was 


’ 








sorry for having given her such a shock, 
and that I will wait for you both, with 
my wife, in England.” 

He tossed his bag into the waiting car- 
riage and leaped in after it. 

“T want the ten o’clock express,” he 
commanded, and the finality of his voice 
made the driver lean to his work as if it 
were not already almost an impossibility. 

The train was in the shed when he ran 
across the platform to the guard who was 
shouting a warning to the laggards. 

“The first compartment on the left, 
second coach,” he directed, as Ashburton 
pressed a persuasive disk of yellow metal 
into his hand. 

She was sitting alone in the compart- 
ment, her handkerchief rolled into a 
damp little ball in her clenched hand; 
but he saw by her dry, burning eyes that 
she had been crying. The train was in 
motion before she looked up and found 
him standing, uncovered, and smiling a 
little facetiously, beside her. Her lip 
trembled scornfully. 

“Then you could not let me swallow 
my bitter lesson alone,” she said, sear- 
ingly. “After you have had your little 
joke and enjoyed it, you still must gloat 
over it. The trait is well developed in 
your family.” 

He stared hard at her for a moment in 
amazed unbelief; then he sat down be- 
fore her in sudden decision. 

“Barring myself, my family doesn’t 
figure very largely in the rest of this af- 
fair,” he stated, serenely. “I made a mess 
of it, I'll confess, but no one on earth 
could have foreseen that dénouement. 
You must admit that I could scarcely be 
expected to recognize the ‘dowdy old 
dowager’ on such a meager description.” 

He could not forego the shot. She 
averted her face quickly to gaze disdain- 
fully out of the window. He watched the 
pink flush spread over her throat until it 
shaded the tip of her ear. 

“And I suppose that you could not 
have let me escape with what little dig- 
nity I had left—or have spared me the 
shamefulness of such a greeting. How— 
how dared you!” 

She wheeled toward him in splendid 
rage. It was very unoriginal, but her ex- 
pression was superb. 
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“T couldn’t have foretold that greet 
ing, myself, two minutes before I saw 
you,” he confessed, softly. “But the af- 
fair did not turn out so badly, after all. 
Back at the Culmwertz you are the vin- 
dicated wife of Donald Ashburton, nov- 
elist, et cetera, et cetera; and simply 
traveline under one of his pen-names, 
which I wish to add is a foolisi:ly absurd 
practice which I intend to discontinue.” 

His voice lilted recklessly. 

“I finished rather strongly, if only you 
had not cut and run for it,” he chuckled. 

Her chin pivoted on the palm of her 
hand and her eyes searched his face in 
dawning comprehension. 

“You mean?” she interrogated. 

“That I am the Ashburton who wrote 
those fool books which the fickle public 
has lately proceeded to gush over,” he ex- 
plained with a trace of sheepishness in 
his explanation. 

“I’m sorry that it was Lillian and the 
Mater who set all that talk going,” he 
added, “and of course I can not offer 
apologies. Only, they will be just as keen 
for you as they were for the cause of 
righteousness, now that you are going to 
become Mrs. Ashburton, in reality.” 

She gasped, panically. 

‘‘Now—now that what ?” she quavered. 

“Now that you are going to become 
Mrs. Ashburton,” he repeated, calmly. 

A soft, rosy wave of color swept from 
her chin to the wisps of wavy hair on her 
forehead; then he laughed in low, irre- 
sistible relief and reached for her hands. 

For a moment she held him away, 
breathlessly, but only for a moment. The 
guard who had paused at their compart- 
ment passed on with a smile on his lips. 
After a long pause the inevitable question 
came out. 

“What made you think that I was an 
American ?” he asked. 

She tilted her head back to look at him, 
in a fashion destructive to conversation. 

“Have you been congratulating your 
self that you carried out any part of this 
farce with the cold-blooded calculation 
or drawling sang-froid of a Britisher?” 
she mocked. “But if you must know, I 
will confess. I listened on the links, and 
it was because you swore with such soul- 
ful satisfaction at your golf.” 





CROSS the wide spaces of the casion 

the winds veered, and through them 

a wild hawk drifted, seemingly idle, but 
wickedly alert in the ocean of air. 

Sheer down, for hundred 
drove the gray sandstone walls of the 
mighty cut; except where an occasional 
break disclosed descent which might have 
tested a goat’s security of footing; or 
where gnarled and twisted pines leaned 
from crevices and hung, like ancient ban- 
ners of dark green, their tops above the 


feet, 
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far more delicate foliage of the finer and 
varied trees in the cafion bed. 

“Who would have supposed ?? 
Miss Frazier, in deep content, “that such 
an exquisite piece of scenery could be 
found in North Georgia? People know 
nothing of Lookout Mountain, except at 
its Tennessee or Alabama ends.” 

Sir George, her brother-in-law, pulled | 
his mustache discontentedly. 

‘“Aw—I never was much on scenery. 
Rather do it in a picture gallery.” | 


sighed 

















Then, for the twentieth time, he fret 
fully wondered why his wife and the 
other tourists had not joined them. 

‘“They’re lost, I’ve no doubt,” said his 
sister-in-law calmly. “These tan-bark 
roads run in labyrinths, and I’m sure 
the boy we hired as guide knows nothing 
of this section, after all.” 

“But we got here all right,’ 
Sir George. 

“(Good luck always attends people who 
can ride horseback. You see, we shouldn’t 
have cantered on so far ahead.”’ 

“T couldn’t ride behind those demned 
mule teams. ‘loo slow.” 

“Well, we happened to take the right 
turning; they didn’t. They will find us 
after a while. Do look at the superb view, 
George.” 

“T see that photographer fellow climb- 
ing up a crevice,” said Sir George pet- 
tishly. “I was very much annoyed, Vio 
let, to hear you speak to him.” 

“Why?” protested Miss Frazier good 
humoredly. ‘‘Didn’t you know some free- 
dom is allowed in the absolute wilds? 
This Mr. Van Doren told me all about 
those ranges you can see where the cafion 


, 


objected 


runs into the valley.” 

“If the fellow had been a gentleman 

“He is.” 

“Tommy rot!” said the Englishman 
angrily. ‘“‘He says he’s a traveling pho- 
tographer—so how could he be?” 

“We have no rules for making gentle- 
men in this country,” said Miss Frazier 
equably, “except that they should behave 
—like gentlemen. This man’s manners 
are quite unassuming. He was most kind 
in offering me his field-glasses. ‘The 
lenses are splendid ; you should have used 
them.” 

“IT never encourage common people,” 
growled Sir George, rather pleased that 
the photographer, whose head was ap- 
pearing in the crevice nearest them, 
should overhear him. “When I want any 
service from one of them, I buy it.” 

The photographer swung up on the 
edge, and a faint smile curled the cor- 
ners of his handsome mouth, as he arose 
to his feet. 


“Ts it your opinion,” he asked, “that 
all service can be bought ?” 
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Sir George glared. 

“Certainly,” he said sharply. “Fur 
thermore, I beg to let you know I am 
not interested in cameras.” 

A flash of open contempt crossed the 
photographer’s frank countenance; but 
without replying he walked to another 
point on the cafivn edge, and stood look 
ing off. 

“George,” said Miss Frazier, ‘you are 
the most dreadful snob I ever saw!” 

‘I know how to keep people in their 
places.” 

“At least you might wait till they get 
out of them!” she retorted. 

Sir George growled something to him- 
self; the nonappearance of his wife 
and the lunch was rapidly making him 
frantic. Miss Frazier moved away from 
him and stood gazing at the exquisitely 
wild and no less majestic view. She 
ventured to draw to the very edge as 
she held a young birch sapling for safety. 
But as she looked down into the depths, 
suddenly, with no warning, a fearful diz- 
ziness, a horrible attraction toward the 
wide spaces surged over her. What if one 
plunged down—what if—the 
seemed to call her; she fought against 
the viewless maelstrom of air-currents 
which sought to claim her. Then without 
a cry she pitched dizzily forward, and Sir 
George, unsuspecting to the last, saw 
her disappear over the edge. 

His yell of dismay brought the 
stranger running to his side, and to- 
gether they peered over the smooth ent 
rock. Straight down it pitched; they 
listened in dumb horror to hear her body 
strike, though no sound would have 
reached them from below. 

Then the stranger cried sharply. 

“Look in that twisted pine, jutting 
out from the wall; she’s caught there!” 

Sir George strained his eyes at the dark 
green top. There, fifty or seventy feet 
from the edge, he saw a mass of blue 
buried in the pine top; undoubtedly the 
girl had lodged there. 

Sir George wrung his hands and gave 
way to mad exclamations of terror. He 
had the best of financial reasons for re- 
gretting this disaster since his moneyed 
sister-in-law kept his comparatively poor 
wife amply supplied with money, but at 
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Miss Frazier’s death her fortune, were I 
she unmarried, must go, by her father’s 
will, to a certain college. And then, in 

his own pettish way, the Englishman | 


loved his sister-in-law. Her pure beauty, | 
her proud carriage, greatly gratified his 
pride. And now it had ended in this way 
—or might she still be alive? 

He appealed tremulously to the pho- 
tographer. 

‘She may very well be living,” said the 
stranger coldly. “You should go down to 
her.” 

“T’ve no rope.” 

“T have one. I always carry one.” 

Hastily he fetched it from a little kit 
on the rocks. 

“T am sorry to say,” he added politely, 
“that my camp fire got at it last night, 
and charred it slightly. It’s not in the 
least safe.” 

“My God—and you expect me to 
swing over the edge on that—it looks 
, slender enough at best! What if it 
7 breaks ?” 

“Death by falling is painless.” 

Sir George’s 
hands shook. 

“T can’t. I could 
face a bear, but not 
that!” 

The stranger 
shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

“Go down your- 
self,” implored the 
Englishman. “I'll | 
pay you any sum— 
any! Say a thou- 
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sand pounds — to 
~~ save her!” 
he “And so you 


really think you 
can buy any serv- 
ice,” said his com- 
panion with biting contempt. “You snob- 
bish fool—what’s your money to me?” 

“Two thousand,” babbled Sir George, 
“and if I was rude I apologize—I’ll do 
anything.” 

“Then hold your tongue and bury your 
damned money in the Thames, where you 
J ought to be. I’m going down—but not 

for your sake. She’s a woman, and needs 
He lowered himself hand under hand my help, so I’ve got to go. If the rope 














breaks, as it will likely do, hustle off and 
hunt help. It it doesn’t break, as soon as 
I reach the pine, undo the rope from this 
log, so I can draw it after me. I may 
need it down there, badly.” 

As he spoke the stranger kicked off his 
shoes and discarded his coat. He eyed 
his rope narrowly, broke it in one es 
pecially weak place, then knotted it. 

“Not one chance in a dozen of it’s 
holding,” he muttered, and dropped over 
the edge, lowering himself hand under 
hand. 

Kneeling, Sir George thrust an anxious 
face over the edge, and watched the 
swaying figure in its descent. He could 
scarcely believe his good fortune when he 
saw the pine branches receive the pho- 
tographer. 

Then Van Doren’s voice came to him. 

“Loose the rope, and ride for help! 
She is alive; but she’s senseless.” 

The baronet lost no time in obeying. 

As he sank into the pine, Van Doren 
caught at the girl’s clothing ; but he need 
not have been afraid, for she was firmly 
wedged between two providential limbs, 
and so long as she hung quietly would 
have been safe enough, though her lungs 
were pressed too hard for comfort. 

Finding she remained unconscious, 
Van Doren hastily and deftly unrolled 
the rope from his waist and carefully 
fastened it around her. body in such a way 
that even if, with returning conscious- 
ness, she should struggle out of his 
clutch, she would still be safe. 

This done he looked about him, exam- 
ining the tree. It proved to be a very 
ancient pine, whose gnarled, heavy 
branches, twisted by mal-nutrition and 
the full fury of the west-wind from the 
opposite side of the cavon, afforded what 
he considered ample room for safety, 
and even for comfort. 

He selected the widest crotch, which 
had writhed itself into something like 
a seat, and then deliberately and with 
the utmost coolness began loosening and 
raising the body of the girl. 

As calmly as if the bed of the canon 
did not lie five hundred feet below him, 
he gradually drew her into the desired 
notch, and seated her there, himself 
standing on a wide limb just below, so 
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that he was able to support her head on 
his shoulder. 

The girl’s long, bronze hair had fallen 
to her waist; the profile that rested 
against Van Doren’s supporting shoulder 
seemed the face of some pallidly beauti 
ful nymph of the woods, who had chosen 
this tree as her resting-place. 

Around them rose the dark green of 
the ancient pine; below them the sun- 
light danced and glittered radiantly 
through the cafon, and on the intri- 
cately mingled colors of the autumn 
hued trees below, now a sweep of gold 
now a splash of scarlet; while, hidden 
under the trees themselves, the water 
boiled or rippled over the rocky cation 
bed. 

No aéronaut ever tasted purer air than 
that which blew against their cheeks, 
and as the breeze fanned her and her 
relieved lungs were permitted full a 
tion, color began to steal back into Miss 
Frazier’s cheeks, a faint, exquisite color 
that increased her loveliness momentar 
ily. 

Gazing at her in astonished admira- 
tion the man began to realize that he 
held in his arms the most beautiful 
woman he had ever seen. 

At last her eyes, darkly blue, opened 
slowly ; she moved restlessly in his arms, 
drew a deep breath, and would have 
sat up, but that he pressed her back 
against his shoulder, fearing the effect 
on her senses when she realized her 
plight. 

‘Be still just a momen:,” he said 
quietly. “Be still, and don’t be fright 
ened. I only want to tell you where you 
are.”’ 

“Where?” she stammered. ‘Where? 
And you—why it’s Mr. Van Doren. Did 
I fall? I half remember falling. Please 
let me go! I can’t see anything but the 
sky this way—I’m not hurt—don’t hold 
me so! Let me go—do you hear?” 

Her tones changed into angry imper- 
iousness, and reluctantly, he let her sit 
up on her narrow throne cad gaze 
through the opening in the branches. 

Her gaze fell swiftly over the tree 
edge, down, down, down. She saw, in 
one horrible, terrifying moment, what 
seemed an endless abyss yawning below 
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her. Her eyes dilated with 
muscles contracted. 

She turned in a paroxysm of panic to 
Van Doren, and clung with both arms 
round his neck, fast to him. For to her 
the universe was falling, falling, falling 

it would fall forever and ever, unless 
this man could save her. 

With one hand grasping the tree to 
steady himself, he told her insistently, 
even laughingly, and, considering the 
roots of the tree, very mendaciously, how 
perfectly safe they were. 

“It is just habit, dear,” he continued, 
the term slipping from him uncon 
sciously. “Just habit—you are used to 
wide bases under your feet—that’s all. 
Why, this old tree will be here five 
hundred years from now! Look how it’s 
twisted and top-broadened, just for us.” 

As he continued his insistent assurance 
of safety, her round arms began to 
loosen from his neck, which last Van 
Doren felt but a poor reward for his 
virtue. Now she lifted her head, looked 
cautiously around her, and lost the 
swimming vertigo of terror. The sway 
ing pine took on solidity, and like a 
swimmer who has conquered the first 
strokes, self-poise began rapidly to re 
turn. She sat up and hurriedly released 
Van Doren, who her tinted 
cheeks begin to turn slowly scarlet, as 
she reflected on her late attitude. 

“What an awful fool | made of my- 
self,” she breathed. “But I—I couldn't 
help it.” 

“You did just what nineteen city men 


saw rose 


out of twenty would have done,” said 
Van Doren promptly. 

“But still—’ she stammered in dis- 
tress. 


“But still you did well not to go 
more off your head,” he assured her 
calmly. “Now let’s put that aside. Per 
mit me to do the honors of this coign of 
vantage—you will never have 
comfortable perch again.” 

She shuddered. 

“How did I get here—and you, why 
did you come? Oh, | know 
everything!” 

‘“Why—er—you just fell off the edge, 
and I just came down here, to see how 


such a 


mean to 


you were situated.” 
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“And you just found me sitting in a 
comfortable tree crotch, peacefully 
lashed to the limb with a cord that 
dropped out of a balloon,” said Miss 
Frazier a little hysterically. “I see! I 
suppose you climbed down on this rope. 
Where was I? Please answer.” 

“You were held fast in that opposite 
crotch there,” said Van Doren smiling, 
“with your breath badly squeezed out of 
you; but otherwise undamaged and look 
ing quite as if you were doing it on 
purpose; so I just pulled you up here. 
You came to yourself, and all we've got 
to do is to sit tight until your brother-in- 
law gets back with plenty of rope and 
several men. They will haul us up, and 
you'll have a fine appetite for lunch.” 

“I’m not going to thank you,” she 
said; “there aren’t any thanks great 
enough; but I will try to be good and 
not give you any more trouble.” 

“It he said joyously, 
“that somehow there’s nothing surprising 
about our being up here together. I think 
all that,’’ he waved his hand toward the 
canon depths, made just for us. 
What a beautiful world it is!” 

“IT mean to see the loveliness of this,’ 
she said with determination, ‘although 
it’s like taking a poor mortal unto Olym 
pus and expecting her to show the poise 
of a god. One has to be born with 
courage for that. But it is lovely—in an 
awful way. Look at that eagle, how 
gracefully he soars.”’ 

“T hate to tell you, but it is only a 
turkey buzzard. Their flight is so majestic 
they ought to be called eagles. The real 
eagles played so much havoc with the 
mountaineers’ lambs that they’ve all been 
shot.” 

“What makes that reddish white place 
on the opposite bluff—did a boulder 
and fall? I have heard of such 
things.”’ 

“Yes—but no boulders can fall on 


” 
seems to me, 


“was 


’ 


loosen 


us. 

“I don’t think you’d care if one did; 
not for yourself anyway.” 

“IT don’t wish it to happen,” smiled 
Van Doren, “but I haven’t much fear of 
death, although I love life. I take Na- 
ture’s moods with philosophy. I have to, 
in my trade.” 




















“Tell me about your trade,’’ com- 
manded the girl, gathering up and knot- 
ting her long strands of hair. “All | 
know about photography is what I’ve 
seen in studios.” 

“Where it didn’t seem a very manly 
business to you, I know. But, you see, 
things went this way with me. I was 
turned out of college at twenty-four, edu- 
cated for the profession of gentleman of 
leisure. I had a few fads, my camera 
among them, and I was good at nearly 
all sports, though I absorbed very little 
learning. My prospects, as the novelists 
would say, were altogether glittering ; 
for though I was an orphan with only 
an old cousin left as kin, yet he was rich, 
and I was to be his heir. Then, like a 
bolt from the skies, came this last panic. 
He lost every cent and died from the 
loss. And I had to face the world and 
find my niche.” 

“Ah, that was hard!” 

“Not in the least! I grinned at the 
future. I knew I could make enough for 
myself and I had no dependents. I tried 
various experiments, and proved a woe- 
ful failure at all regular and dignified 
professions. Gentleman of leisure, of 
course, I could never be again ; and when 
after rows with one boss after another, 
I sat down to figure my assets, I saw | 
really had nothing but my camera and my 
courage. 

“Then came an inspiration—why not 
be envoy to the extraordinary? In a word, 
why not hunt the unusual for the pictor- 
ial magazines. 

“Well, I chased up on the steel fram- 
ing of a skyscraper, and made some pic- 
tures of New York. I hung on a wire 
cable and took pictures there, I crawled 
up a telegraph pole near a fire, snapped 
the conflagration, and then I approached 
my editor. I told him my plans. He was 
interested, and sent me to a Sunday 
supplement. The Sunday supplement has 
ever since kept me busy; for though I 
draw without talent I have a feeling for 
photography ; I know just what the lights 
and shadows need. My camera seems to 
mea genuine friend and companion. And 
then there’s a bit of excitement about the 
view-taking, you know.” 

“Like this,” observed 


Miss Frazier 
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with a little shiver, but listening eagerly 
and with such interest as she had never 
felt before in the history of a fellow 
being. 

“Why, this is nothing! Wait till you’ve 
climbed the ice mountatin at Niagara, or 
slipped into the middle of a raging row 
between strikers and owners; or wan- 
dered off on snow-shoes to explore a 
government reservation to get evidence 
of reported timber thefts; or have slid 
down into a wrecked mine, still reeking, 
to get a fire-damp effect. Or perhaps 
foreign pictures are needed, say of a 
still smoking volcano; or one must wrig- 
gle into a kindly tree and wait for a great 
Bengal to slink down to his drinking 
hole. Oh, I’ve been pretty nearly every- 
where, it seems to me—yet the unusual 
still exists unphotographed; the unex- 
pected, it is my experience, forever hap- 
pens.” 

As if to emphasize his words, a sharp 
cracking sound was heard, a swift show- 
ering slide of earth and pebbles fol- 
lowed; there was the grating slur of 
something dropping from a ledge, a hiss- 
ing plunge through the air, their perch 
quivered and rocked like a ship in a 
storm, and down, down below something 
struck the cavon bed with the sound of 
thunder. The whole gorge rose at it and 
bellowed with Titan anger. 

Miss Frazier’s voice froze in her throat 
although she could feel that her pro- 
tector was holding her securely, and that 
the rocking of the tree was rapidly slow- 
ing down. 

At last chaos lessened, the gorge 
ceased to bellow, the upper echoes only 
whispered faint repetitions, the sound of 
the leaping stream below could again be 
heard. 

“In Heaven’s name what happened ?” 
gasped Miss Frazier. 

“A loosened boulder, like the one that 
fell long ago from the opposite scar, has 
gone down from our side,” answered Van, 
Doren composedly, “and it grazed our 
tree as it passed. As soon as you are at 
ease again, I must see what has been 
done.” 

“IT am all right,” declared the girl 
bravely. “Please go at once!” 

He nodded and slid down the pine 


Be we. 


“Why, this old tree will be here five hundred years from now” 
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AN 
trunk. At crevice-anchored base he 
found a situation which turned him sick 
with dread for her. 

[f their condition had been precarious 
before, it far worse now; for the 
‘s main root had been torn loose by 
grazing boulder. It seemed a miracle 
that the tree had’ not been hurled into 
the canon. The stray roots left might not 
hold good half an hour longer, perhaps 
not ten minutes! 

But Nature, who had so freely im 
periled them, had still left open a chan- 
nel to safety. The deserted bed of the 
fallen boulder now afforded a narrow 
ledge close to the tree trunk. 

Van Doren climbed quietly back to 
Miss Frazier’s side. 

“T have found a better place for us,” 
he said, “a cleft, a ledge in the cation 
wall.” 

“No, no!” she protested, “not down 
there! Let’s stay where we are.” 

“You are going to be very good and do 
just as you are told,” he continued, as 
if she had not spoken. 

He rapidly unwound the rope lashing 
her to the tree, but leaving it still at- 
tached to her waist. 

Then followed his succinct and imper- 
ative directions. She was to slide down 
the slanting trunk, clasping it with both 
arms, and when her feet touched the 
canon wall to remain stationary and wait 
until he had passed her. 

“But how,” she gasped, “can you get 
? How—” 

“Teave that to me,” said Van Doren 
a trifle sternly, “and do as I say. That 
short, divided riding-skirt you wear will 
not impede you.” 

Blindly she obeyed, how she scarcely 
knew. He held the upper end of the 
rope, and as soon as she reached the limb- 
less part of the trunk, she closed her 
eyes and began sliding backward. 

' Above he watched her: breathlessly ; 
for every movement shook the loosened 
tree; but now her feet reached the wall, 
and she remained still, quivering in every 
fiber. Had she opened her eyes at this 
moment she would have looked sheer 
down into the with no merciful 
screen of pine branches to break the 
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Still holding the rope, Yan Doren be- 
gan to make his own descent. He 
climbed, as fearless as a squirrel, down 
the slant, and when he came to the girl 
he called laughingly to her to be still 
as he would pass beneath her. This he 
did by sloth-climbing ; then as he reached 
the wall he coolly clambered atop of 
the trunk again and stood there, his back 
against the wall, his feet slipped brac- 
ingly under hers. 

For a moment he looked keenly 
around; then he stepped out upon the 
rock ledge beside the tree roots. The 
ledge at this point was some eighteen 
inches wide. Now he told her to sit 
erect but to keep her eyes shut; then, 
stooping, he reached a hand to her and 
ordered her to stand up on the trunk. 
She obeyed, like one mesmerized. 

Her faith in him suddenly flowered 
full, and with closed eyes she stood up 


right on the trunk just as he had 
stood. Now he drew her toward him. 


and moving backward he led her stead- 
ily along until she had reached the 
center of the ledge. Here he ordered her 
to sit down. With fast closed eyes she 
obeyed him, and under his next command 
she stretched at full length on the ledge 
her face turned to the cafion wall. 

This done he stepped back along her 
length until he reached again the wider 
end near the tree which afforded him 
room to sit and dangle his feet over the 
edge, as placidly as if he had been on 
the bank of some little creek. 

Reaching out a hand he laid it on her 
shoulder. 

“Now you’re altogether safe,” he said 
exultantly, “and remember I’m close by. 
Open your eyes and look at the wall.” 

“I’d rather have stayed in the tree,” 
she said plaintively. “I had grown used 
to that.” 

“The tree wasn’t going to stay with 
us,” returned Van Doren. “That boulder 
tore loose the main root, and it never was 
any too secure.” 

She gave a little cry and then fell 
silent. Used to the easy safety of a luxu 
rious life, knowing men only by the 
light flash of wit at her mother’s table, 
or by a carelessly played day on the 
links, she had never had until now any 
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conception of masculine nerves, of man’s 
magnificent supremacy in physical perils. 

At last she turned and ventured to 
head and look at him. She 
went white at his careless poise over the 
depths beneath him, and only his ready 


raise her 


laughter brought some color back into 
her cheeks. 
As to Van Doren, he never felt so 
exultant. For now she was really safe. 
“You mustn’t think me brave at all,” 


he assured her, “‘I know myself to be per 
fectly secure here.”’ 

“IT think you’re a shocking coward, of 
course!” murmured Miss Frazier with a 
half “Oh, dear you must be 
made of different clay from the others 
I’ve known?’ 

“Sir George 
Van Doren with sudden grimness. “De 
cidedly inferior clay, he would 
you, since it’s mixed with no alloy of 


sob. 


me, 


would tell you so,” said 


assure 
gold.” 

“You are right to call money alloy,” 
said Miss Frazier steadily. “And you 
wont let it spoil our acquaintanceship 
hereafter ?”’ 

He was silent. Presently he turned the 
conversation to other things. 

The afternoon wore on, the sun’s rays 
fell behind the opposite wall, but a last 


golden shaft touched her red bronze 
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hair, and as she lay on the newly cleft 
bed, she seemed to him some lovely figure 
carven there to endure, like Keats’ bride 
of quietness, forever. 

Then a cheering hallo floated from 
above. 

“They are coming,” said Van Doren 
bitterly, “to take you back to that other 
life. You will forget that we ever shared 
this together—forget—” 

‘“I—will you come and see us?” hur- 
ried Miss Frazier. ‘‘We shall be in Chat- 
tanooga for a and in a week’s 
—might much of each 


week, 
time—we know 
other.” 

A somber fire came into Van Doren’s 
eyes. 

“IT shall not come,’ he said fiercely, 
“because I cannot rank with the others. 
You—even you—wouldn’t think me their 
equal.” 

She raised mysteriously lovely eyes 
to him. 

“No,” she said, “you wouldn’t come as 
their equal.” 

He went white, his teeth shut together. 

“Come,” she continued, and a flush, 
rosy, betraying, exquisitely illuminating, 
leapt to her cheeks. “Come not as the 
equal, but as the superior of any man 
I have ever known—or that I shall ever 
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()F what strange timber are our stage He is Arséne Lupin, smooth, suave, 

heroes made and in what unex- debonair, audacious, an impudent im- 
pected directions does cur interest in postor, masquerading as an aristocrat, a 
them lead! ‘The season is still young, yet fellow who steals for the value of his 
ilready we are traitors to our old ideals booty, not for the exhilaration of the 
of melodramatic virtue. We, who have game. But while he robs like a_pick- 
sey sigan so long the triumph of good lock he also loves like a knight of old, 
and the overthrow of evil, find ourselves and we condone his crimes out of our 
bending the knee in fealty to a thief- admiration of his genius. More than that, 
not a malefactor of our own breeding, we even encourage him in his lawless 
like Raffles or Leah Kleschna, but an depredations. 


imported French thief who should have I fancy that De Croisset and Le 
been stopped at our frontier and turned Blanc, the French authors, of “Arséne 
back in chains. Lupin,” wrote with imaginations spurred 
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Miss Doris Keane 


by memories of our own famous Raffles. 


1 will not concede that they wrote so 


well, at least from the point of view of 


Anglo-Saxon audiences, but I am will 
ing to admit that theirs is the more pre- 
tentious play. Its intricate machinery 
gets slowly into motion. Wheels within 
revolve. At 
Again they 


wheels begin presently to 
times audiences are misled. 


* Arséne Lupin” 
are mystified. But in the end the ex- 
citement of the thief-chase gets into their 
blood and the fall of the final 
finds them breathless and intent. 

Who is this Lupin? At first you know 
him only as the Duke of Charmerace,an 
easy, affable fellow, a connoisseur of art 
and a suitor for the hand of Germaine, 
daughter of the outrageous old parvenu, 


curtain 
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Duk Pictures ha heen etalon fr 
walls. ‘Tapestries ripped 
t Clr Taster nes ll \ 
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plate i\ ! leres \nd 
eal mara | gy Visit t { ( is 
informed t t \ ict 


vs, vou say. A stas 
ind Bernard. \ ire right—so far as 
vou go. And e\ S 1 Germa 
beautiful, pensiy Russ secretary 
But you are right again, for all ar 
thieves. thou vet have you hit 
the prince of thieves 

Word comes to t it it « 
certain night the tow1 ouse of t 
Goeearaay-Mariins ‘s ta be entered 2nd 
priceless tiara carried away. N ( s 
more anxious to balk t f than t 
Duke of Charmera imself. Somehow 
theugh, the others are marooned in tl 
country while he, alone, gets back 

Next morning tl Gournay-Aartins 
arrive in Paris. hey find their hom 
ransacked and devastated. But the tiara 
still reposes in t imily safe. Its tur 
to disappear, according to [Lupin’s own 
word, will not con ! next midnight 
The family treasure must be preserved 
at anv cost. So G ! t mou 
Parisian detectiy Ss summoned, and 
with his coming this new Fret play of 
mvsteries begins to strike its first dra 
mati sparks. 

By this time th plot s two acts old 
You have been deceived and misled unti 
you are fast losing your patien Who 
is the real Arséne Lupin’ You ask hi 
ritation. But wait! 

Guerchard makes his entry through a 
window. He says little: he listens mu 
The Duke is plausible, unperturbed 
Like the rest of the family, he is indig 
nant at the outrages. H is only o1 
nterest other than to catch the thief 
ind that interest is s secret love for 
Sonia, although he is engaged to 
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But he 


tniel suspects too, that she is 
not the criminal de luxe in the great 
ise. His keen eyes by this time are fixed 
pon the Duke. Cunningly he lures his 
tim on. And now begins the great duel 
of wits between tl detective and th 
Duke who, you have gun to realize, 
nust be no othe in drséne Lupin. 
he complications of the plot by this 
time have become too intricate to un 
\ nt short spa of this descrip 
tion, One te llows inother in bewilder 
ingly quick succession. Darkness has 
illen Lupin, f he Lye true to his boast. 
will steal the tiara at m dnig! t. And th 
tiara. in its leather st s safe in the 
creat detective’s keeping 
The men are now left alone together 
Guerchard boldly declares his suspicions. 


‘You are Arsén 
the Duke. 
Charmerace only smiles. 
Prove it.” he 
‘I have’ beaten 


your own 


game!’ cries exultanitly 


‘The tiara is safe. Lupin will not come 
to-night!” 
‘Ah, but the tiara has already been 


stolen. on 


The in your hands is not gen 


uine. It is made of paste!” the Duke re- 
torts. 


draws a 


S poe ket, ““The 


: } 
crmce, a6 mx 


In an instant he has disappeared. 
When the final act begins, Lufpin—to 
ver the D ik . is ba k in 


among other thieves 


| 
vou he is no lon 


his apartment, safi 


whose acqual one by 


I 


have made 


ntance, y one, you 
in the opening scenes. Guer- 
track but the thief 
taken. His concern 
safety of Sonia, whom 


Is not on MIs 


y } 
Chara 


has 


no fear of being 
now is all for the 
, 17 


he loves. For her he will even repent and 


turn over a new leaf. Then Guerchard 
ind h ind after bick 
ering a s agreed that Lupin’s 


surrender shall b ( 


is deputies arrive, 
time it 
rice of Sonia's 
Even 
vrists Lupin will 

n danger. 
Lupin has 


looking sphere. 


She demurs, but he insists. 


CSC ape. 


andcuffs on his 


with |] 
not admit that he is 
A stealthy 
grabbed up an 
He holds it 


MoV and 
om 


nous 


ibove his head. 
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>, New York 


Miss Mary Ryan as Betty Gresham in “ The Fortune Hunter 


“(ne move,” 
“and I blow all 
nity!” 


will of us into eter 


Ihe frightened officers do as they are 


bidden. Lufin motions them into an ele 


vator. But instead of descending to the 


ground it darts toward the roof, disclos 


ing a second section. Lupin tosses the 
sphere aside and it bounds harmlessly 


he cries to the detective, 


” 


on the floor, Then he steps into the other 
compartment of the elevator and deftly 
disguises Guerchard. When 
vou see him at last he is slowly descend 
Sonta and, let us 


himself as 


ing to freedom with 


hope, to an honest life. 

Such is the play that has absorbed 
Paris for two years and ‘s now attract- 
ing the attention of New York. Though 
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comparisons are odious, it is not nearly — less, it teems with surprises and its clos- 
«o vivid a drama as “‘Raffles,”’ for its four ing scenes, at least, are dramatically 
icts are a curious jumble of melodrama, -ense. 

sentiment, farce, and travesty. Neverthe- Mr. William Courtenay is t 
Lupin and he plays the role with just 
the right touches of easy self-assurance 
impudence, audacity, and repressed 
power. The character of Guerchard con 
tains equal possibilities and Mr. Sidney 
Herbert does not allow one of them to 



































escape. The feminine interest Is slight, 
but Miss Doris Keane makes Sonia at 
tractive without getting far beneath the 
: surface of the character. Better actors 

“»> . might be found for the dozen other 
. parts—except Miss Beverly Sitgreaves 


vho is very effective as one of Lupin’s 


\ 
° be accomplices. 


; THE longet and 


the present season—and the most 


artiest laughs of 


genuinely amusing farce since the days 
ef “Charley’s Aunt”—are to be found 
in the success-haunted precincts of Mr. 
David Belasco’s theatre. If any of my 
readers hope to form an early acquaint- 
ance with “Is Matrimony A Failure?” 
they will have to come to New York for 
that purpose, as the new play which Mr. 
leo Ditrichstein has fashioned out of 
one of Blumenthal and Kadelburg’s 
German originals, offers every prospect 
of clinging to its present stage through 
out the year. 

In it you confront the old and vexed 
: question of matrimeny again, but it is 
\ served with the sauce of hard-headed 


\ philosophy. Are all marriages made in 








\ Heaven? Do captives in the golden fet 
>" ters sometimes secretly pine for free 
\ | dom? If they get it, are they likely then 
\ * to be happy? When Cupid ceases to 
\ i dance, do the fiddles still play? Listen to 
\ * Mr. Ditrichstein’s amusing if not con- 
’ : clusive answers. 
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The IV/ rs, in the respectable sub 
rb of Rosedale, are giving their friends 

dinner celebr n of their twenty 
fifth wedding anniversary. The mar 
riage-t s being toasted in foaming 
bumpers s but one cloud on the 
orizon of S nnubial glorification. 
Phe IVheelers have nursed a viper to 
{ breasts in the form of Skelton 
Perry, a son-in-law who has written a 
play in which |] has dared to declare 


‘not happy. And he 


is had even the temerity to defend his 
thesis at the feast! 

Shocking! But now for the unexpected 
test! Paul Barton, a New York lawyer 


fri y 


a 


il of Perry's, comes with the 
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dismaying news that, owing to a confu- 
sion of authority in the office of the town 
justice of the peace, half the marriages 
in Rosedale are null and void. Thus are 
the chains of the masculine population 
stricken off. 

Instantly there is a sudden sitting up 
and taking notice among the dutiful hus 
of petty quarrels 
that long have been seething beneath the 
placid surface of domestic content now 
begin to boil anew. The husbands band 
together and proclaim defiance. Not un- 
til their greater freedom 
will the husbands consent to a lawful re- 
newal of their vows. In Perry they al- 
ready have a valiant leader, and an able 
lieutenant is quickly found in Frank 
Bolt, who for years has been in the habit 
of varying the monotony of suburban life 
with nocturnal trips to New York to 
study architecture—lines of beauty that 
mostly feminine. 

The women, too, combine their forces 
and set up a revolt. ‘hey choose a de- 
termined leader in J/rs. Bolt, a mistress 
in the gentle art of henpecking. Not an 
inch of the men’s coveted freedom will 
they yield. 

The plot thickens! 

The flame of insubordination spreads 
and then the men take up bachelor quar- 
ters in a neighboring inn. For a few 
days they revel in their newly won lib- 
erty. But, somehow, things do not rol- 
lick as they had anticipated. At last the 
holes in the are be- 
yond the darning stage. So back they go 
meekly and contritely to their happy 
homes. 

But— 

To find a similar desolation ? Certainly 
not. Their wives have been getting on 
quite well, thank you. Domestic matters 
have been running on greased 
during the husbands’ absences. And now, 
far from being in a mood to capitulate, 
the move out and take up the 
quarters in the inn which the men have 
just vacated. 

With homes under masculine control 
and the bogie of wash-day looming in the 
near future, the plight of the rebellious 
husbands is pitiable. Even the servants, 
you see, have joined the Rosedale re- 


bands Rosedale. The 


] 


wives concede 


are 


socks of discontent 


wheels 


women 


Failu 


ne?” 


volt. So down col of the mal 


contents and up go their hands to re 


ceive the fetters which, future, are 


to bind them even more securely than 
before. 
the case 


] . 1 
nis ~P ay, aS IS venerally 


she makes 


here lies the phil 


, Woman wins when once 


‘Is Matrimony 
ling short of deli 
ygue sparkles unceasingly 


\ Failure?” 
cious. The dial 
and 


stant 


the situations pave the way to con- 
\s for the production 
management, they are as 


is Mr 


even n the 


surprises 
and the Stay 
complete and perfect Belasco has 
ever shown, ntious 
of his serious plays. 

As an acting organization the company 
is a marvel. Mr. Frank Worthing 
literary Perry, 
malcontents, but equally capable is Mr. 


, as the 
naturally heads the male 
James Bradbury as the architectural in 
vestigator and Mr. W. J. Ferguson as th 
henpecked er 
feast leads to all the 


the women Miss 


Wheeler, whose anniversary 


confusion. Among 
\nne Sutherland, as the 
natural leader of the and Miss 
Jane and Miss McIntosh, 
ire delightful, the brunette beauty of 
Miss Cowl lending radiance to 
scene. 


here are in all 


wives. 
Cowl Louise 


every 


husbands 
unattached indi 
Barton, the New 
Wheeler, the 
family 


ten pairs of 


! 
and wives and o1 
latt 
lawyer, and Lulu 
the 


the disruptions begin. Of course they are 


ily two 
viduals. |] ( 
York 


] 


vouthful daughter in 


r are 
here 
where 


married at the last curtain, and as Mr. 
William Morris and Miss Jane Grey act 


these characters they are as amusing as 
the rest and sugar-coated with pretty bits 


of sentiment. 


LL those scorching arraignments of 
predatory wealth which platitudin- 
ous orators dinned into your ears during 
ampaign ; all those 
frenzied sermons against combinations of 


the last presidential 


money power and wordy diatribes of the 
rights of the individual, which you 
scanned in your daily newspaper, are 
hurled across the footlights in concen 
trated doses of sizzling melodrama if you 
happen to be sitting in contemplation of 
Mr. George Broadhurst and Mr. Charles 


Dollar 
tussle of vir- 


I. Dazey’s new lay, “The 
Mark.” You see the 
tue and vice, with victory perched on the 
standard of good in the end. Wall Street 
is the field of batt] Hostile 
the 


fic rce 


million 
Copper 
independ 
ammunition, but 
louds clear away in the 
that the 


Cc ynsisted 


aires 
shares, in 


ent 


are 


Opposed forces 
J ’ 

DIOCKS representing 
fortunes, are tl 
when the battle-« 
last act, you 
confusion and excitement 


begin to re ilize 


principally of smoke and 
Chis must be my epi this most 
recent of 


plays,” but I 
} 


the season’s flood “business 


must also concede that its 
- 
h rbiage strik a 
Whatever 

1 be for OO d, 


i-flown \ popular 


may 


hig 
chord. poss 
because its 
is right. It 
box-office, but it 
sunlight of 


bly exert wil 
moral, though commonplace, 
is bound to win at the 
will never cast the g 
over the name of Mr. Broadhurst, 
is responsible for the major portion of 
the work. 

At the outset—a rugg 
Nellie Davis Copper M 
ies—you hear afar the crackling of the 
flames of Wall Street’s financial confla- 
gration. There is James Gresham, the 
handsome young speculator, spouting his 
altruistic views of the duty to society of 
\nd there, too, is 
mind of the 
Copper Trust, ready to swoop down upon 


greatness 
who 


d scene of the 
n the Rock- 


ee | 
riches, 


Carson Baylis, the 


owners of vast 


master 


Gresham’s priceless hole in the ground. 
Will the young and virtuous prospector 
sell out for $5,000,000? He has never 
lf that number of 
cents, but out rings his refusal, couched 
in the clarion notes of a campaign tract. 
To Baylts it spells Gresham’s death-war- 


before pi yssessed ha 


rant, and thus the struggle for supremacy 
begins. 

In the next act, two years later, the 
rugged young Gresham turns up again 
astute and faultlessly tailored 
president of the Fidelity National Bank 
in New York. By what strange hocuspo- 
cus the crucible of Wall Street has 
changed him into a genius of finance in 
so short a time is not explained. That, 
however, doesn’t matter; it is enough for 
the needs of the play merely to accept the 
fact. He is a guest in the beautiful Long 
Island home of [Vallace Chandler, one 
of Baylis’ ringsters. It is what Chandler 
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has been doing in the meantime that 
brings the scenes back to Wall Street and 
the story to its crisis 

Chandler, secretly and contrary to the 
pos tive orders of S associates, has bet 
speculating on the Stock Exchang \ 
money-mad wife and a loveless marriag 
are mentioned for the purpose of con 
doning this breach of faith. But while ] 
has been buving at top prices, the others 
have been selling, and now ruin and dis 
grace stare him in the face. 

lo whom can he turn for assistance ? 
By every law of well ordered melodrama, 
to Gresham, of course. There is a ro 
mantic reason for the young bank presi 
dent’s aid since Gresham is deep in a 
game of hearts to win Chandler’s sister 
from his arch enemy, Bay/is. The latter, 
too, is astute. See i still better trap for 


Ing 
the man who check-mated his copper 
deal, he offers to indorse Chandler's 
checks, which Gresham thereupon prom 
ises to cash at his bank the next morning. 
Then, still pressed for money, Chandler 


sells his yacht to Baylis, and the next act 
























ID 





ir Mark” 


finds all parties aboard it on the follow- 
ing morning on their way to the city. 

In the group is Baylis’ spoiled son, 
who is striving to conceal from his father 
his marriage to a vulgar manicure girl. 
You are led to suspect that this uncon 
scionable little bounder is introduced 
merely for the sake of comedy relief. 
Least of all do you believe at this time 
that he is Chandler's “silent partner,” 
about whom so much is being said. 

(here are lively times on the yacht as 
it plows up the Sound. A panic is raging 
in Wall Street. Gresham's copper sto¢ ks 
are tumbling. Bay/is is in touch with the 
situation by the “wireless” and, for a 
time, Gresham remains in ignorance of 
it. That is why the yacht has slowed 
down. It is Baylis’ game to keep the 
young banker out of town until the ruin 
of his institution is complete. But Gresh- 
am’s suspicions are aroused at last. He 
examines the yacht’s machinery and finds 
it in perfect condition. Then he resorts 
to gun-play and other conduct unbecom- 
ing even to malefactors of great wealth, 
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Miss Pauline Frederick, who is 
but at least he is successful in hurrying 
the ship to its destination. 

The last scene is one of those feverish 
counting-room scenes which has a more 
or less exact duplicate in every “business 
drama.” The clearing-house has refused 
to extend further aid to Gresham’s insti- 
tution. Fortunes are trembling in the bal- 


appearing in “ The Dol 


2 
wis 


ar Mark” 


ance and excited depositors are howling 
outside. The revelation comes 
the last disappeared. 
Chandler’s mysterious “silent partner’’ is 
revealed as Baylis’ cub son and the cop- 
per tyrant must come to Gresham’s aid 
or, himself, go down in the crash. 

A good deal of the loud but harmless 


when al- 


most hope has 
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thunder of the play is counteracted by 
the lightning effect of its performance. 
Mr. Robert Warwick 


Gresham with all the virtuous and ro 


impersonates 


mantic graces that such melodramati 
heroes demand. Mr. Cuyler Hastings is 


nister, cold and 


Baylis. Mr. 
mental per 


Chand 


firm as 


Pa | 
Brinsley Shaw indicates the 
tubation and moral cowardice of 
ler. Mr. Hassard Short is especially fine 
as Baylis’ unlicked cub. ‘There is 
very strong feminine the play, 
but Miss Frances Ring as Alice Chand 
ler, Miss Selene Johnson as .W/rs. Chand 
ler, and Miss Pauline the 
suffice for 


not a 


Interest 1n 


Frederic k as 
ight require 


its sl 


manicure, 


ments. 


A PE 


tary 


R all, ability to act is an heredi 
disease. It runs in the blood 

unto the third and fourth gener 
tions. For proof positive note the sudden 


even 
rise of Jack Barrymore, youngest son of 
the talented Mr. Maurice Barrymore and 
the lamented Miss and 
grandson of that famous old actress, Mrs. 


Georgia Drew, 


— 


] 


John Drew. Into his hands has fallen 
one of the luscious theatrical plums of 
these early months. As the bright young 
star of Mr. Winchell Smith’s comedy, 
‘The F Hunter,” Mr. Barrymore 
has “arrived.” There is no doubt of it. 
And the first few performances of ‘The 
Fortune it is 
destined to a long stay on Broadway. 
No comedy that 
duced, with the Matri 
mony A Failure 2” food 
for hearty laughter. None is being more 


ortune 


Hunter’ convince me that 
this season has pro 
exception of wie) 
contains more 
enjoyed by its audiences. It may be mis 
taken at first for a “‘rube’” comedy, but 
it closely and you will 
its author | 


Examine 
detect that 
at life from a fresh point of view. 
and the fact that the piece is almost per- 
fectly played, will account for its certain 


wait ! 
rlanced 


soon lds 2 


his, 


future success. 

Henry Kellogg, who has just been 
made a partner in his father’s firm, gives 
hard-headed advice to 
h 


some his college 
friend, Vat Duncan, w a failure in 
life, “fired” from his job, discouraged 
and all but down and out. 

Savs Kellogg: “Clear out of the city 
to some country village of not more than 
inhabitants. Wear 
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For rd 


thousand 


two 
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smoking, and 


clothes, cut out drinking 


swearing, 
take the first j« 
} 


oo to chur 


h every Sunday and 
b you can find in a stors 


where the women trade. You see, all tl 

smart young fellows of the village clear 
out to the big cities as soon as they get 
a chance. It’s only the yaps who stay at 


} 1 1 
I 


But with the gir 
can’t get 


country town there are 


s it’s different. 
Why, in 
twice as many old 

Don’t propose to 
them; let them propose to you, I’ 
you with $1,000, Do as I say, and inside 
of a year you'll be married to the richest 


home. 
Phey away. every 
maids as in the city 


I] stake 


girl in the villag 
you have the plot 


In this one speech 


nutshell. 


in a How Nat carries out his 
friend’s advice supplies merely the de 
tails. A few days later finds him well 


studious, in 
man at 


dressed, courteous, religious, 
fact, a faultless voung 
Radville Pa., as the soda-fountain clerk 
in Sam Gresham's drug 


Sam is an old, used-up 


work in 


store. 

inventor, who 
for making gas 
out of crude petroleum and doesn’t know 
drug-store is run down at 
and plastered with mortgages. 


only thing worth the 


has worked out a scheme 
its value. ‘The 


og while on 
premises is Saiz’s pretty daughter, Betty, 
and no one seems to appreciate even her. 

How .Vat lures trade to the soda-foun- 
tain, puts new life into the marrow of the 
old drug-store, cl the mortgages, 
sends Betty to boarding-school and inter 
venes just in time to keep Sam from sell- 
ing his gas-patent to a city shark, are 
next in line of developments. Then comes 
the third act, with the drug-store boom- 
ing, with .Vaé still sticking 


ears up 


2 
pe OQ IS 


t 
to ward off a 


““SVS- 
pre )- 


tem” and struggling 
/ chive d, 


posal of marriage from Josie Le 
the village banker’s daughter. 

Dodge his fate as he will, he falls into 
the snare of the country heiress on the 
very day that Betty returns from board- 
ing-school. Her loveliness entrances him 
and he curses his unlucky popularity. But 
his good angel suddenly appears in the 
form of Aarett, the jealous bank-clerk, 
who has circulated a report in the village 
that Vat is 
New York. 

What is left for Joste Lockwood to do 
but break off the engagement, fly to Bar- 
ett and leave Nat free to marry Betty? 


1 


an absconding cashier 


from 











Miss Elsie Bowen as We/ 


And this supreme good fortune comes on 
the day when old Sam Gresham gets a 
princely sum for his gas invention. 
lhese are the details. There are scores 
of amusing incidents and all are fresh, 
breezy, and interesting. So are the coun- 
try types, from 7racey Tanner, the liv- 
eryman’s son, to Pete Willing, the deputy 
sheriff. All are well acted with full ap 
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ic in ** The Love Cure” 


preciation of their comic value and none 
more so than Jack Barrymore as the for- 
tune hunter, and Miss Mary Ryan as 
Betty Gresham, who becomes his fate 
and the maker of his fortune. 


HE call for comic opera that is more 
than a hodge-podge of vulgar inani- 
ties, made-over tunes, and dress-making 
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exhibits has | 
W. Sava 


nswered by Mr. Henry 


ge with ‘The Love 


Cure,” 
lover of lilt 
bright 


which should delight every 
ing melodies, clean, 
beautiful 


form of ente 


dialogue, 
ictures and good taste 
rtainment long and 
\mong the beauti 


+ ‘ . 
sta L( 


lly abused 
ons of the new sea 
stands first. 

has proved that its composer, Mr. Ed- 
mund Eysler, is no mean Mr. 
Franz Lehar ¢ ‘The Widow” 


staged product 
lis Viennese operetta 
rival of 
Merry 
fame. 

Phat its libretto, adapted by Mr. Oli 
ver Herford, is re 
“David 
not 
though a 


illy the old play of 
Garrick” put to mat- 
at all, for its plot is good, al 
more writer might have 
made happier use of its dramatic situa 
tions. It a brilliant prima 
donna yields to the treaties of a parvenu 
father and seeks to disillusionize his in- 
fatuated son by feigning drunkenness 
and ill manners at a great, 


new uses, 


ters 


] - 
Ciever 


relates how 


rec ept ion 


given at his house. Miss Elgie Bowen, 
who impersonates .Ve//y Vaughn, the 
prima donna, is almost unknown to New 
York, but she sings Mr. Eysler’s lovely 
music like a thrush and acts her role 
handily. Mr. Craig Campbell, as the 
love-lorn youth, acts not at all, it must be 
admitted, but his voice that com- 
mands genuine admiration. 

First honors among the men go to 
Mr. Charles J. Ross who, as 7are//i, the 
baritone of the Novelty Theatre, out- 
shines all the rest in the nearest to a le 
gitimate role that he has ever played. 
With a part that, in less clever hands, 
might pass for little, he takes the center 
of the and holds it successfully 
against all comers. 


Is one 


l 
] 
} 
I 


stage 


The staging of this new operetta calls 
for the } commendation. 


The costumes of the gay throngs are in 


most enthusiastic 


keeping with the luxuriousness of their 
surroundings and the 
them are not 


who wear 
inanimate 
models in a show window but of living 


|] ris 
— 


suggestive of 


veings born to the purple. 

To make distinctions among the six- 
musical 
numbers would 
be invidious, for 
all are good. A 
week has lapsed 


since | 


teen 


saw the 
first performance 
and my are 
still ringing with 
the airs of half a 
dozen irresistible 


ear©rs 


r 
S( ngs. 


ZYarelli and Alice Hosmer as Mrs, Silliman i 





